| 


| « Prontprrion has ceased to exist, and the 
| duration of protection is dated.” 
| portant announcement than this was never 


| another, has prevailed since British industry 


| force upon us, and we shall bestow a few words 
| on the effect of Sir Robert Peel’s new tariff on 
| the condition of the operative classes, before we 
_ enter on our proper subj 

| in artistic improvement. It will greatly sim- 


| cordance with the laws of social science; but 


| forward; we are tol 


| injure the 
condition o 


| mate right to interfere with the discussion of 


| we take higher ground: we are persuaded that 


| social elevation of the producers, for the plain 


_ manufactures neglect the interest of the opera- 
| tives is not genuine philanthropy, but sheer 
| lence to the carter when he showed him how 


| the interests of the operatives when we show 


| cussion which some people, 


—* from the tediousness of a matter that 
| has 


| that, irrespective of all incidental consideration, 
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THE TARIFF ; 
ITS EFFECTS ON ARTISTIC PRODUCTION IN THE 
BRANCHES OF BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


A more im- 


made in a Legislature; it proclaims the total 
abolition of a system which, under one form or 


became a subject for British legislation, and 
which has held hitherto a conspicuous place in 
the commercial code of almost every civilized 
country. It is the part of politicians to discuss 
the financial results of such a revolution; it 
belongs to economists to show its perfect ac- 


there yet remains a point of view in which it 
may be practically and beneficially regarded— 
its probable effects on the artistic merit and 
commercial value of our productions. Before 
entering on this discussion we have to meet an 
objection, futile in itself, but deriving weight 
from the respectability of those who bring it 
that, before we discuss 
the effect of this commercial revolution on pro- 
duction, we are bound to show that it will not 
peer the moral, or the social 
producers. 
Now, it would be a valid answer to this as- 
sertion, that an artistic journal has no legiti- 


political, economic, or moral questions; but 


artistic improvement in production cannot be 
obtained without the physical, moral, and 


reason that exertion cannot be obtained from 
starvation, excellence from vice, or progress 
from degradation. We cannot expect improved 
work without improved workmen; and to say 
that these who seek to advance the value of 


nonsense, ercules exhibited true benevo- 
to raise his cart from the ditch by putting his 
shoulders to the wheel; and we best consult 


them how they can ameliorate their own con- 
dition by developing their own resources. 

We do not, therefore, shrink from the dis- 
possessing more 
good nature than good sense, seem anxious to 


ect—its probable results 
plify our task, and it will no less relieve our 


as b discussed to weariness, if we at once 
dismiss all consideration of the corn laws and 
agricultural interests. We propose to show 


iven branch of 


the effect of protection on any 
jurious to the pro- 


manufacturing industry is inj 
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duction and the producers, and, consequently, 
that the abolition of such protection is a ror 
fit to the manufacture, and a boon to the 
operatives. 

The object of protection is Seer compe- 
tition, and the consequent diminution of pro- 
fits. We do not say the diminution of 
because high prices are very far from being 
identified with high profits; before price can 
be a measure of profit we must know the cost 
of production, for profit is obviously the differ- 
ence between the cost of production and the 
price obtained for any given article. Cheap- 
ness of production is, therefore, an important 
element in the estimate of profits, and, there- 
fore, in the estimate of wages. For it is quite 
clear that wages must be paid out of profits, 
since they could not possibly be paid out of 
losses. Now, let us for the sake of argument 
grant that a system of protection can be so 
stringently maintained as to prevent all forei 
competition, and that the operations of the 
smugglers can be effectually prevented by a 
revenue sng we say that there are two evils 
necessarily resulting—the loss of markets 
abroad, and the raising up of formidable com- 
petition at home. Protection is a virtual aban- 
donment of the foreign market, for how can 
we meet those on neutral ground with whom 
we declare ourselves unable to compete in our 
own markets? We can export no articles ex- 
cept those which we —e cheaper than 
foreigners, unless we c 
and live by the loss: a process which is recom- 


mended in schools of sentimental economy, | 
.but which political economy discards as pre- 


terous. If, on the other hand, we can so 
iminish the cost of production as to compete 
with foreigners in neutral markets, we must be 
far more than a match for them at home, and 
rotection is utterly useless, it becomes a mere 
idle mockery. 

Take it, then, either way, so far as export 
trade is concerned, if protection enhances the 
cost of production it is mischievous by ex- 
pines us from foreign markets; andif it does 
not enhance the cost of production it is utterly 
and wholly unavailing. 

We have thus got so far as to show that pro- 
tection sustains high prices only by sustaining 
the cost of production; but, as wages form an 
important element in that cost, we have next 
to determine how far sustaining the cost of pro- 
duction is equivalent to sustaining the rate of 
wages. The price of labour, like the price of 
everything else, is regulated by the proportion 
between demand and supply: “ when two men 
are looking for one master wages will be low; 
when two masters are looking for one man 
wages will be high.” During the last autumn 
railway speculations produced such a run on 


the os trade, that for a few weeks com- | 


positors and pressmen reaped a golden harvest ; 
the excess of demand over supply in the glass 
trade, noticed in another part of our journal, 
has produced the same result in that branch of 
our manufacture. This excess is indeed owing 
to temporary causes; but if the causes could be 
rendered permanent the results would be so 
likewise. But to produce such permanence 
two conditions are requisite: the demand 
should continue, and the supply should not in- 
crease. Each of these conditions is equally be- 
yond human control. No law would force 
people to use more printing or purchase more 
glass than their circumstances require; and, 
without noticing the obvious injustice of such 
an attempt, no law could prevent an operative 
from leaving a branch of industry which inade- 
quately remunerated his toil for one that was 
more lucrative and profitable. Were any go- 
vernment to limit the supply of labour to any 
given branch of industry, it would thereby pro- 
nounce sentence of idleness and starvation on 
all whom it excluded from such employment. 
It is quite obvious that no legislation can 
create a for goods, though some such 





oose to buy and sell, | 
| of Spitalfields now suffer most is not that of 
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aise was attempted by the Parliament of 
Charles II., which enjoined that co should 
be interred in flannel shrouds, for the purpose 
of encouraging the woollen manufacture; and 
we have seen that it would be iniquitous for a 
government to limit the supply of labour ; but, 
as wages can only be cially sustained by 
one or other of these courses, let us see how far 
the supply of labour can be limited by com- 
binations of the operatives themselves. 
Whatever raises the cost of production en- 
hances the price of an article, and whatever 
raises price must of necessity diminish the 
consumption, and, consequently, the demand. 
Now, as are produced only to be sold, it 
is evident that a combination to raise wages in 
any branch of labour is a combination to limit 
the demand for labour in that branch of in- 
dustry, and, therefore, the unionists must go a 
step farther and limit the supply of labour, 
Now, they have done so in several instances, 
but they have never succeeded, and they never 
can succeed, Ifthey fix such a tariff of wages 
as to leave little or no margin of profits for the 
manufacturers, no capitalists will embark in 
their businesss, so far as the power of the 
unionists extends. But Great Britain is not a 
single town, and no trades’ union can exercise 
the sway of imperial legislation ; the capitalists 
revented from embarking in trade on the 
anks of the Thames may seck the banks of the 
Irwell, the Derwent, and the Mersey. In point 
of fact the competition from which the weavers 


Paris or of Lyons, but the competition of Man- 


| chester and of Macclesfield. 


We have now shown that the effect of pro- 
tection is to destroy the foreign market and to 
rovoke a most injurious competition in the 
ome market; but this is not all: in the in- 
sensate struggle to maintain the rate of wages 
by artificial means, the natural means, that is 
the artistic improvement of the manufactured 
article, is entirely neglected. Thenatural con- 
stituents of a rate of wages are skill, time, and 
toil, and of these skill must always bear the 
highest price. The unfortunate condition of 
the frame-knitters and the hand-loom weavers 
is chiefly owing to the fact that the mystery of 
their art can be learned with great ease, and 
that the employmen: is of such a nature as to 
be possible to the young, the infirm, the sick, 
and the untrained. It is not long since some 
scores of Irish labourers, coming over to reap 
the harvest and failing to obtain employment, 
at once became hand-loom weavers, and thus 
largely added to the numbers and the misery 
of that unfortunate class. When, therefore, , 
we urge the importance of raising the artistic 
standard of instruction for the operative classes, 
we are alsocontending for their obtaining higher 
wages and more permanent remuneration. © 
o many of our readers we may seem to have 


| constructed our argument on truths so plain as 


to be within the comprehension of a child; we 
believe that we have done so; indeed that was 
our intention. It requires very little expe- 
rience to discover that simple truths are gene- 
rally the most neglected, because their very 
simplicity renders people unwilling to give 
them a patient hearing. Men are far more 
eager to Be startled, to be astonished, or to be 
surprised, than to be convinced; they would 
rather owe their health to the incomprehensi- 
ble operations of some quack medicine than to 
the simple regulation of their regimen and diet. 
— * have srg re aon and men ed 
wages in anything and everything except tho 
= source dons which they Could be obtained, 
—the stimulating of demand by cheapness and 
excellence of production, Masters and men 
have reason to be thankful that legislative de- 
fakin bus of thd go-ourt of prune 
out of t whic 
ou Spin thor’ daecellt Toews bas talebtliod Yo as 5 
and that they are now free to use the with 


t 
which God and Nature have prov: them. 
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| present incentive, and still greater prospec 
| advantage. The new career of commercial le- 
| gislation on which the Parliament has entered 

,market, | allows no retracing of steps—vestigta nulla re- 
i “sees | trorsum—and we firmly believe that those who 
it the | are now the most fierce opponents of the new 
tariff will in a very few years be found among 


system ; they 


must now change their 


not 
, 
snail,” says the ’ 
—— shell, and believes 
palace in the universe ;” but our manu- | t , 
now compelled to enlarge their | its most vehement admirers. inh 
here of vision; they must meet the foreign | It is but justice to say that e on gone 
acer abroad, to save themselves from hav- | majority of the manufacturing classes It 
to encounter him athome. They are able | shown at this crisis that confidence and self- 
to de so, and they will be benefited by sodoing. | reliance which we have endeavoured to recom- 
: spin the most attenuated mend. There is probably no class of operatives 
capabilities of weaving to which the withdrawal of protection might 
the finest tissue. ‘There is no occult quality in have been expected to appesr more formidable 
silk to render it an exception to the laws which than the watchmakers of Clerkenwell, and yet 
fabrics of flax, wool, and cotton. | they all joined in a petition for free trade. 
Bronze has no mysterious essence to perplex There has, indeed, been one exception to this 
our artisans more than tin or iron, and the rib- | rule: petitions for protection being continued 
bons of Coventry are not so tender as to have heen presented from a minority of the 
ink from the atmosphere to which the | persons engaged in the silk trade, and yet 
Jaces of Nottingham are exposed, Are we not | there is no trade in England that has suffered 
into men? what need, then, have we of so severely from prohibition and protection. 
— “ When I became a man,” | The silk trade has suffered from two schools 
said the apostle, “I put away childish things.” | of sentimental economy : the Spitalfields school, 
Competition is the “ Old Bogie” of a nation’s | and the Macclesfield school. When the faci- 
childhood ; we have run from it to seek the | lities of weaving by the application of ma- 
ion of law, as an infant runs to seek | chinery, as in the jacquard loom, were so in- 
the protection of a nurse or mother; let us | creased that the time and toil required for 
only muster courage to look firmly at the | producing any definite length were reduced to 
tom, and its terrors will disappear. Per- | — the economists of Spitalfields be- 
as in H.B.'s clever caricature, we shall | lieved it possible to maintain the price of pro- 
find that there is something good concealed | duction in spite of the immense change in the 
behind it. | cost of production. But two could produce, 
We have something of the feelings of the | and the result of the attempt was to drive a 
patriotic Neaman, when he exclaimed, “ Are | large proportion of the silk manufacture into 
not, Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damas- | the north of England. The Macclesfield eco- 
cus, better than all the waters of Israel?’ | nomists took a still more absurd dogma for 
We would back Birmingham against Liege, Spi- their guidance : they held that it was the duty 
talfields against Lyons, Coventry against St. | of Government to provide them a market, ir- 
Etienne, and Manchester against Mulhausen. | respective of the value or the merit of their 
Give Englishmen a fair field and no favour, and | goods; Mr. Brocklehurst, who is the leading 
we shall for triumphs as decisive in the arts | professor of that species of economic science, 
of peace as ever were obtained in the arts of war. | which has no disciple beyond the limits of the 
But there must be no folding of arms and no | borough of Macclesfield, can confirm our asser- 
wang © hands; we must not have men | tion, that wherever this aboriginal school had 
wai ‘masters to begin improvement, and influence, artistic design was not merely un- 
masters waiting for men; must setto work | known, but was deliberately rejected. Had 
, because Time will wait for neither of | not Mr. Brocklehurst taken the unfortunate 
them. We must have fewer Trades’ Unions | step of opposition to Sir Robert Peel’s tariff 
and more Art-Unions ; we must have the real | on the ground of the incapacity of Englishmen 
independence of industry in the self-dependence to compete with Frenchmen, we should never 
of industry. We must avoid the fancied evil of | have dreamed of making any direct reference 
— —* on foreigners, by grasping | to him or to his establishment. But he has 
— foreigners dependent | — an inquiry which he must meet. 
The English School of Design is said to be | Get een kere paid? wars sieht tate 
inferior to the French. Be it so; but are the | has he developed? what design has his large 
5 ee pe | pom er yee developed? The fact is that on 
: Wiikie or | original design several large establishments 
proofs of —* be og dl * | * we could mention do not together ex- 
branches of Art, are we to despair of gher | pen one-half of the sum which is paid to ar- 
im the inferior departments ? 14 — be just | rhe, mae of ry! smaller manufacturers of 
; & student who had | be postestad ta 0 8 ve atic ais —22 
——— should | British progress in'the art. of design’ and they 
question in simple arith- | have the hardihood to declare that they spe 
Saar tol vel — We tell them, 
| % in they know full well, that skill 
| Betish industry, and that those ‘whe disoce 
no lubberly delays | rage the develo a wao ou⸗ 
pment of skill are th 
Let us —* —— | worst enemies of the operative. — 
+ indeed, too much has | 


rance? Where is 
the French Flaxman ? 


knowledge. _ A certain 
| tained a eel Paris, and sent it to be 
bow e English establishment; the 
* J om — very little skill 

; € jacquard, but it was di 
of —* and so badly that the result pang 
y — Complaints were made, and 
You can get no better article 

‘een the 

hood : in the establish- 
Mr. Sehwabe, at Manchester, 


 RREEFLE 
— 1 


tive 


we have seen patterns five:times more 

laced on ‘the jacquard without dimen 

ere may be some undiscoverable advantages 

in a system of protection, but assuredly it ig 

no advantage to maintain noodles as heads of 
houses, and botches as ives, 

The plain faetin the silk trade is, that we 
do not fail so much in backwardness in desi 
as in the realizing of design; the existence 
of protection’was @ constant incentive to ayoid 
preliminary expense, and to slur over difficyl. 
ties. The quantity of the work turned off, not 
its quality, determined the character of the 
workman. The operative was protected, not 
from the competition of low wages, but of hi 
wages ; in the economy of Spitalfields and Mae. 
clesfield it was a crime to be too industri 
too skilful, and too intelligent. We have long 
felt weary of such mischievous nonsense, and we 
are glad that it has cometo an end. We have 
been paying a premium on the import of 
—- and establishing a prohibition on 
production of native designers. We have been 
2 the real interest of British Art to the 
pretended interest of Britieh Industry, 
now takes its fair stand in a free market, We 
say to the British manufacturers,— You em 
only meet foreign designs by English designs, 
—you must cease to be imitators,—you must 
begin to be ;—you have felt the 
smuggler to ‘be more than your match while 
you depeaded on France for patterns, buts 
more complete competition will drive you from 
the field, uriless you develop the resources 
which are notoriously at your command, 

It is neither our duty nor our object to-vin- 
dicate the policy of Sir Robert Peel 
considerations come not within our 
sphere. But we have long ‘felt that 
strictions on the importation of arti 


lence from abroad furnished at least’ 


wers to meet the contest. Few years, pr- 
babl very few months, will elapse when the 
excellence of the British school of 
not be far behind the excellence of the 
schools of engraving, of painting, of modelling, 
and of sculpture. 

If fashionable consumers in 
evinced an unpatriotic ‘for ome- 
mental articles of foreign — ——— 
plead in excuse that our ibitory —* 
tective laws i the inferiority of oar 
own productions. Our —— fostered a 
desire for forei Arn and na paper-hang- 
ings, not mere creating the perverse 
ing which all feel for-what is forbidden, batty 
tacitly admitting that the exclusion was a proof 

ior excellence. ish Art was thus 


mediate subject to show the 
the system of excise and the 


tion, but what we have elsewhere said 








We can relate an illustrative anecdot 

e, and | 
appeal to the Macclesfield economist for the 
_ truth of the facts, which came within his own | 


West-end house ob- | ti 





lass trade will sufficiently prove - 
juries which being subjected to the excwe 
1 of man industry 
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VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 
Wo. X. 


THE GOLIMCTION OF H. T. HOPS, BSQ., 
Duchess-street, Portiand-plaee. 


By the kind and liberal courtesy of Mr. Hope, 
we have been favoured with a view of his magnifi- 
cent collection of works of Art. Im his mansion 
| are gathered together a Gallery of Pictures of the 
| highest excellence, a Museum of Seulpture, eon- 
taming rare examples of the purest Greek —— 
antique vases in profusion, with carvings 
| enamels of the most extraordinary execution. The 
Italian pictures are of.first-rate quality, while the 
Dateh is unrivalled in the chefs d’auvres it 
eontuins of all the great painters of this esteemed 
school, It is here they can be re oe 
and their vast attainments manifested. No \° 
tion in the world excels it, with the single excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the Dresden Royal Gallery. That 
of the Hague is even inferior in fection to this 
of wondrous works; the mind becomes 
dazzled by their contemplation, and we turn from 
one gem of Art to another, until we are fairly 
bewildered by admiration of their marvelleus 
beauties. 5 
The mansion in which they are congregated.is.a 
quadrangle enclosing a court-yard; three sides of 
the building are eccupied by ies containing 
the various collections. Qa arriving at the landing 
at the top of the grand stairease we enter onthe 
right hand into.a series of rooms, composing one 
sideaf thaanutin in which are plaeed the amcient 
fictéle vases known by the term of Etruscan. These 
rooms are leaded to profusion with the 
forms of Grecia ware, of the most exquisite 
and classical design; as well as other rarities of 
Art and antiquity. It being foreign to our ob- 
jeet to enter into any detailed account of eb- 
jects connected with Fine Arts previously to 
the epoch of the “ Revival,’ we purposely pass.en, 
with a simple notice of the superb collection here 
existing. We next enter.a peg lighted 
from above, called the Italian Gallery. Qn its 
walis are hung some of the finest works of the 
Italian masters, as well as some by the great 
Flemings— Rubens, Vandyck, and Jeordaens. 
Where all are so good, it becomes superfluous to 
particularize ; but it is impossible not to express 
admiration of the land e by Claude, one of his 
most charming works and happily-chosen subjects; 
the two magnificent pictures by Paul Veronese, 
with figures the size of life, from the Orleans 
Gallery; a small of a female dancing, by the 
divine Raffaelle ; the wonderful colouring of ‘ The 
Death of Adonis,’ from the Brandt collection, and 
some others. Mr. Hope’s collection is so important 
that we subjein a complete catalogue of these 
famous productions, where every one is of first- 
rate consequence,—not a secondary work ae 
among them. At each end of this gallery 
statues remarkable in modern Art : the one being 
the ‘ Jason’ of Thorwaldsen, and the other the 
‘ Venus’ of Canova. A mosaic table ought not 
to pass unnoticed, for the taste of design, y, 
and colour of its ornaments. [It is in the style of 
the Pompeian decorations; the eubes are sominute 
and the gradations of tint so true, that itis difficult 
to de ourselves it is not painted. 
his gallery occupies. the whole northern portion 
of the quadrangle, and we pass from it imto the 
western side, containing the Sculpture and Dutch 
Galleries. Of the ancient sculptures here con- 
tained we have previously said it is not our pro- 
vince to speak: they are among the finest exam- 
ples of the creative genius of the Greek artists. 
It is now that, passing into the splendid 
ment called the Dutch Gallery, we feel ov 
isplay. The walls are com- 
letely covered with pictures. ‘The 
lighted from above, but has ene window 
into the garden. A sereen is placed down ‘the 
centre, and on both sides of it are hung the 
choicest jewels of Dutch genius, talent, and indus- 


bee Bg its accessories of vegetables “9 
to a degree defying 

belief. With the aid of a stre 

power we can discern every thread of the 

and warp in the carpet painted as suspended above 





the female figure, the most minute veins in the 
leaves of a cabbage, or fibres of a bunch of car- 


rots; and, even with the employment of this 


i 


i; 
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of Philip Wouvermans’s‘most 
borate pictures. They are of the 
excellence: one larger than hi 
distinguished by a bagpiper 

of the composition, is a pe 

all executed with the hi 
doubdtedly the finest 

he ever 


1 
fe 


H 


erally 

shadows, while the composition, chiarescuro, a: 
elaboration forbid the hope of higher excellence. 
Here are also a Hobbima and a Cuyp, both match- 
less for their high quality, although not so im- 
portant as some others of their works. Of the 
twenty pictures placed on this screen level with 
the eye, it is impossible to speak but in ‘terms of 
the most unbounded praise ; it is a perfect surfeit 
of the senses to on their charms. 

Turning to the walls of the gallery-we find two 


pietures by A. Vandevelde, which are the despair 
of the modern Duteh pamters: Art has never 


imitation of the finest andmost agreeable objects 
in inanimate nature, effected by the most con- 
summate skill, and carried out by i in- 
dustry, even to delusion of the visual faculties. 
Here are also the d@cuvres of the 
Mieris, Terburg, and Metzu. The 
“Gentieman’ who — to 
shrimps and has laid his 
—— F. Mieris, is 
rard Dow’s, and has a force 
should have i i scareely compatible with 
such minute execution. A pair of 
W. Mieris, each representi selli 
es, are truly surprising : are fi 
to extreme minuteness, as we a 2 
plying a magnifying power; that, however, is 
ir smallest merit 
charm of the art in its fo 7 
burg we have here his capital works. The ‘ 
Lesson,’ ‘ The Trumpeter,’ and ‘The General 
with an Aide-de-Camp,’ three delicious pictures : 
they must be seen to know what T 
capable of in his happi 


ualified praise is picture 
The Lady = the Blue Velvet Tunic :’ its truth 
and execution are scarcely credible. The more 
we dwell on the contents of this room, we find 
ourselves inclined to verbosity in giving way to 
our Ta’ us feelings. We can only give the 
same of to the sea pi of W. 
Vandervelde, the three important pieces of Rem- 
brandt, and we may safely add wi exaggera- 
tion to every one of the pictures exhibited on the 
walls of this sumptuous gallery of the Dutch 
School of Painting. 
We subjein the catalogue of the pictures in 


THE ITALIAN GALLERY. 


Cogreccio—A Magdalen. 
c z—Landscape with Waterfall. 
Vaxprox —Charty, figures half-length, size of life, 

. Powssin—Histerical. 
Pama <i od and Cupid. 
Gaspar Poussin—Italian Landscape. 
Conrzacio—Portrait of Cesar ; Orleans Gallery. 
Araano—The Virgia “Tene Voce. Justinian ; do. 
— ee ag 
RarrasLie—Porteait of Mare Antenio. 

Landscape. 


SPAGNOLETTO—A Saint, 





| ScHIAVONE—T 


RAFPARLLE—The Girl. 
ROMANELL 
Domenicuino—'The Iafant Christ. 
Ravranine-O0 ticket ¥ Drago 

APFABLL . the n. 
Tiri ax -The Temptation —— So Orleans Gal. 
GueEeRcino—Noli me ye po 
—— — size of life. 
Tit1aN—Heoly Family and St. . 
AGosTINo Caracci— Family, 
Scu1pone—The same. 
TINTORETTO—The same subject. 
DomENIcHINo—Christ Bound. 
Fra BARTOLOMEO—St. Prancis’ . 
TOMASE DE SAN Faiano—The 

Sebastian. 


DoMENICHINO—St. 


GEMINIANI—Christ at Bomaus. 
Rupens—The Death of Adonis—figures size of life. 
Guipo—Lucretia. 
aes The: Mm ‘ 
. Canacci—The: 
P. —B Virtue and Viee. 
— J of Its ‘Petrarch composing 
ASARI—The Six Poets le . 
N. ——— 


The following are the pictures contained in the 
DUTCH GALLERY. 


BERKUEIDEN—View in a Dutch City. 
Van Os—Fruit. 
VANPERHEYDEN— View of Buildings in Holland. 


JAN STEEN—A Repast, many le 
RemBranpt—Portraits of a Po nem Gentleman, 
Temptation 


Jaw STEEN—A’ many figures. 
Bercuem—tThe Sibyl’s Temple and #alls of Bivoli, 
Wrensx—Dead Hareand Dogs. 


VAN Dan Hever—Halt of Travellers. 
Omugaanon—Cattle in a Landscape. 


age mec A 

BruremBerc—St. John Satie eee, Vigures. 
Dvusart—Exterior Figures. 
VANDERHRY in Hollaed., 
VANDERHEYDEN—Outside a Dutch Town, 

Van Huysom—Small Scenery. 


Van Hvuyrsum—Landscape with Figures, 
A. Oetane-—Eatesiar of a Cabaret. 
E1L.2N—Interior of a Church. 














g1pes—Stadhouse at Amaterdam. 
———— Tneredulity of Thomas. 
ON THE SCREEN. 





cir of Stublee-Cattle and Figures. 


Party. 
Figures. 


and Ladies, Bagpiper, &e. 
tunie and satin Fetticoat. 


J 
C, DU Janpin—Hlorses in a 
IN THE LIBRARY. 


G, Fuse —— — 
REMEIDEN— a . 
———— Kermesse with a multitude of Figures. 
Hvorenseso—A pair of Battle Pieces. 
Ovuwatsen—View in Amsterdam. 
Stornck—A pair of Sea Pieces. 
Hvorexpero—Another of Town Scenes. 
G. Fitea—Portrait of a Gen " 
Basvon et and RorrexnamMen—An Allegory. 
Gaivring—View on the Rhine. 
, Mizants—The t of Paris. 
Vannes Uret—The Town-hall of Amsterdam. 
#PKOLIg—Saturn and Jupiter. 
Bea ueipen—Four Town Scenes—V iews at the Hague, 
PorLempeno—N ymphs Bathing. 


| There are sehr toe laced in the 
various apartments, comprising a la ieturẽ 
of‘ Damocles,’ by Dubois ;* Bacchus and Ariadne, 
Lens, of Antwerp; * Portrait of Hi." P. Hope, 
.»' by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. ; ‘ Mrs. Hope,’ 

by G. Dawe, B.A. . 

We cannot conclude without expr the 
gratification we experienced to find such glorious 
creations of human genius placed in a mansion 
where a perfect unity of taste is evinced in every 
article of ferniture throughout the series of apart- | 
ments, Not an object of the most ordinary use 

graceful design, uniting the sim- 


of a —9* 
¥ studied; and the co- 
incidence of the beauties of high Art with minor 


| objects elucidates ———— what the union of 


tal can accomplish | 
| when directed by an. t and cultivated mind. | 


: in being ableto add that, | 
ity, lis gallery may be viewed 
sues Sa season. Appli- 
artists and persons of respect- 
er, — bane par- 
mere names resses of 
-y pain be remembered the galleries 

ts Of a private ) will —*2 by | 

admit parties, or ma called f 
residence on given days.* " r 


ancestors of the present possessor long en- 
Holland rank more recently held by 


the 
and s in the great mone 
of arene a never omitted o 4 
to obtain whatever was valuable o 
evinced a genuine ove, as well 
» Of its beauties. The late 
as an elegant writer 
— ntietaring commu- 
our abodes which j 
res fabrication 22 
pattern. The present 
gallery inherits the — 
patron of modern Art. 
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— 
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taste, and is a sealous 
‘Ww elie Sy 4 

my —8 this pe yy: to —2 it is 
to during ‘he approac 

& Great boon; we trust * 
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ROYAL GEMS 
FROM THE GALLERIES OF EUROPE.* 


ve always advocated the principle, that he 
—* ee ao Art cheap is a public benefactor. 
We rejoice to. find this opinion receiving the 
emphatic sanction of “ the Committee upon Art- 
Unions” in their recently-issued Report. There 


| are many who think otherwise, and whose autho- 


rity upon such matters is not to be contemned; 
et with strange inconsistency they describe as 
highly advantageous the facilities afforded by 
modern improvements for bringing printed books 
within 2 of the multitude. Surely if Literature 
contributes to enjoyment and improvement, so 
does Art; and surely it is quite as much a duty to 
render the one as it is the other available, as far as 
possible, to all who desire pleasure and informa- 
tion from sources so pure. The publisher when 
sending from the press a good and useful volume 
for a shilling, for which the old charge was half-a- 
guinea, is according a boon to tens of thousands 
who, but for such reduction of price, could never 
have perused the publication; he is thus, while 
forwarding his own interests, materially advancing 
the interests of the mass—becoming a teacher of 
the most important character, and giving pleasure 
as often as. he affords instruction. . The publisher 
of prints is, though not equally, in his degree also 
a missionary among mankind. Those who can 
comprehend and enjoy pictures are fewer in num- 
ber than those who can peruse books ; but they are 
increasing daily ; and it is but just.that the means 
of ministering to their desires should be augmented 
also, In this country, supply will always keep 

ace with demand ; we shall have no lack of pub- 
ishers of cheap books andepeap prints ; andwetrust 
the public mind and eye will be ere long so edu- 
cated_as to render it far more hazardous to circu- 
late inferiority than excellence. If great good has 
been — by the circulation of cheap litera- 
ture, some advantages have already arisen from 
the multiplication of cheap prints.¢ About twenty 
years ago, when ‘‘the Annuals” were popular and 
their illustrations really meritorious, many gems 
of Art, exquisite engravings from fine. pictures, 
were scattered through the towns and villages of 
England, at a very small cost to the purchaser. 
These created a taste and stimulated a desire for 
productions larger and better; and the work now 


| under review has been issued with a design to minis- 


ter to a growing interest in, and anxiety to obtain 
satisfactory specimens of, Art.. We can by no 


| means describe this collection as perfect :. the pub- 


lisher has his own ideas of objects most likely to 
suit the popular feeling and taste; his own judg- 
ment as to public wants has been. matured; 
and, although there are many cases before us in 
which we should have differed, he is, no doubt, on 
the right side of the argument: indeed we have 
reason to believe that some of the prints for which 
we should have expected least sale have sold the 
best. This is a test irresistible to a publisher— 
who will very rarely be in advance of his age. The 
work . is, however, . all things. considered, the 
cheapest that has been roduced in this country, 
and it is only a large circulation that can at all 
obtain a return for the speculation. 

Several parts of the w 
this notice is accom 
in order that our a 
size and general ch 
Among them we find 


ork have been issued; and 
anied by one of the prints, 
ers may have an idea of the 
aracter of the illustrations. 
examples of the old masters— 


* Royal Geni from the Galleries of E 

from National Picturés of the — 

tures e Great M :. Wi 
—* Liner: biographical, and descriptive, ty re 
Vaten terion adon : Published (in parts) by George 


+ We cannot do better th 
sage from the r shed Rep 


urope ; engraved 


, t the following pas- 
the a ecently published Report of the Comsnittes 
ae House of Commons on Art-Unions — The very 


cheapness which so many f i 
fracraliy, must be looked a tout ———— 


ut as the actively o 
a seem equally desirous. Were it otherwise, we 
—* — 22 look upon the universality of the 
—*8* —*— 2 in antiquity, the diffusion of 

t-—» regarding, ae was Italy, as a disaster, and 


y 
such experiments | 


oF annoyance | 


and 


admission. 





ure 


, to prepare f 
| be an enpee at larg . pare fora dearer. Un- 


mpathize in Art, and feel j 
t, we shall ; ‘national 
) im Art, alone Public to agpal * 


‘ment of which demands no large 


‘notices of the several painters 








, On as not only of good omen, | 
erating cause to produce the end of | 


‘Jesus at’ the’ Well,’- Titian’s ‘ Model,’ : 

‘ Burial of Atala,’ and Gerard’s ‘ Belisarins, 
From the Dulwich Gallery; Cuyp’s © 
Rest,’ Gerard Douw’s ‘ Old Wonian’s F 
Berghem’s -‘ Fountain.’ From the 

at Windsor we have Rubens’s ‘St. Martin 


‘ Writing Master.’- From: the’ Pitti 

dith with the Head ‘of Holofernes.’’ 

tioners’ Hall, -‘ Alfred Dividing: the 

have also of Sir David Wilkie, «The 

dler,’ ‘ The Cut Finger,’ ‘ The Village 

‘ Fb oa Day, and ‘ Reading the Will.’ 

of modern’ works, not’ previous! — we 

have examples from the best — of 

bert, Ward, Egg, Frith, A, Cooper, R.A., Miiller, 

Mrs. M‘Ian, Topham, Crowley, and others, _ 
This enumeration will suffice to show the class 

of subjects of which the work generally consists, 

They have been selected, as we have im 

with a view to suit the popular taste—to' follow it 

rather than to dead it—a task to which 

are, and ever have been, indisposed. we are 

under weighty obligations to the pe 

will bring good things within reach of the mult- 

tude, while giving them sufficient excellence toton- 

tent, if not to gratify, the connoisseur ; and in this 

collection; while there is much to praise, there is 

but little to condemn: for the engravings‘are all 

executed in the line manner, and are for the most 

part from burins of distinguished engravers—such 

as Rolls, Stocks, Shenton, Robinson, Cousins, 

Lightfoot, Outrim, Bentley, &c. The collection 

of engravings from the works of Wilkie are in 

themselves a great boon; the copyrightin these 

‘productions is, we take for granted, expired; and 

‘there can be no doubt that a vast number of 

of them will soon be in circulation: it is, 

of * importance that inferiority should be 

guarded against; that, while issued as as 

they can be, they should be rendered as 

as possible; for they aré calculated in a remark 

able dégtee to give enjoyment to “ the oo 

inasmuch as the themes treated are — 

homely character, such as speak to the unive 


heart. £. Sea 
We may, therefore, safely recommend this work 
‘to t ‘ormed high notions of 


—leSs to those who have ; 
excelience, and are ‘enabled to. gratify refined 
tastes, than to those who covet the acquis of 
enjoyments not difficult of access, and ma 


acco by 
such remarks as the editor considered aug- 
ment the interest attached to ine various prints, 
and inérease the pleasure to be derived 2* 
and with the following quotations from 

—— (containing sentiments in which 

eartily concur) 

way—as it no doubt 
of England 


“ The astonishing increase of. public taste for the 
ductions of Art forms the most remarkable feature > 
present century. - Until ‘of late years its cultty British 
confined almost exclusively to the upper ranks of 
society i—the advantage derivable from the higttit 

urest source of inte — and ine 
aving been withheld from the middle classes, in conse 
quence of the great cost at which‘it had to be purchased; 
or, where prints were placed within the reach of persons 
of limited means, they were invariably of s low 
calculated to give an injurious bias to the m 
* 


letterpress will be found ‘to contain b 


we 
we leave the work to find its 


will’do—to many of the homes 


“ The most certain proof of the vast spread 
to receive pleasure and information from the 
is — y the extraordinary augmentation — 2 he 
for their promotion, which now exist, not ee ee 
capital cities of England, Scotland, and I 
nearly every populous town of the United the 
The salutary influence of Art has made its —— — 
humbler homes of Great Britain; a desire to 
great resources more largely available has bectme tae 
universal, and already ignorance concerning the 
regarded as a reproach.” 
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GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 


InspecTor’s RErort oF Provincial ScHooLs. 
THESE Schools,—in the Provinces especially—are 
beginning to exhibit practical results arising 
out of their establishment, and although by no 
means in a perfect state, or even in a condition to 
preduce all the advantages of which they are 
capable, the policy of their introduction into this 
country has been already proved beyond contro- 
versy; they are largely assisting to enable our 
manufacturers to compete with a producers; 
they are giving sound and useful education to a 
large number of youths, and they are gradually 
but certainly improving public taste, and leading 
to a more general appreciation of what is true 
and excellent in art. Fora considerable period 
the provincial schools had to contend against long 
established usages; the English are proverbially 
slow to receive impressions; conviction comes 
upon them not suddenly, but by degrees, and it 
was only after a time that the manufacturers per- 
ceived how greatly their interests were advanced 
by these new introductions into their localities. 
That the schools are still imperfect in their con- 


struction and conduct is certain; at first there | 


was great difficulty in procuring masters who 
could teach, but this evil has been already, in part, 
removed; the masters are, or soon will be, all of 
them men of marked ability. Time, that has done 
so much to improve the subordinate branches of 
the national establishment will, we trust, effect 
something towards the renovation of its head- 
quarters. The Council unquestionably needs re- 
modelling ; here, as well as in the provinces, in- 
ferior men, or men unacquainted with the office, 
should give place to those who are better able to 
direct a powerful machine, the power of which 
is augmenting daily. The “exigencies of the 
time” are not to be met by a few gentlemen— 
about half a dozen—who manage,-as they please, 
the affairs of a most important institution. We 
say half a dozen, for although the Council num- 
bers one-and-twenty, rarely more than six attend, 
and often a majority is composed of members of 
the Royal Academy, who know little concernin 
ornamental art, and are perfectly ignorant of, 
as well as indifferent to, the progress of British 
manufactures, the interests of which the schools 
were mainly, if not solely, established to promote. 
Upon this subject we shall often be compelled to 
comment; it is one that becomes every day of 
more and more importance. 

Our present business is chiefly with a Report 
concerning ‘ Provincial Schools,” written and 
published by Mr, Poynter, the inspector of these 
schools. This document is, we believe, Mr. 
Poynter's first attempt at report-making; we 
followed him pretty closely during his visits to the 
towns in which seein are established, and had 
ample opportunities of learning—which the Report 
bears out—that Mr. Poynter is not the gentleman 
fitted to be intrusted with so arduous and import- 
ant a task—a task that may be easily and rapidly 
got through if there be little heart for the work, 
but one that may be so performed as to produce 
immensely beneficial results. We desire to speak 
in terms of perfect respect towards this gentleman ; 
but at the same time it is our duty to say, he fills 
a situation for which he is not qualified, Mr. 
Poynter is an architect, and was until the month 
of August last, a Member of the Council. Mr. 
Dyce (who, beyond all question, is an artist of 
high ability, and one most entirely conversant 
with all that appertains to ornamental art), was 
Mr. Poynter’s predecessor as Provincial Inspector ; 
it was considered to be indelicate that a Member 
of the Council should hold, under himself, a place 
of profit, Mr. Dyce resigned first the Council, and 
next the Inspectorship, when Mr. Poynter, then 
a Member of the Council, resigns the Council 
also, steps into Mr. Dyce’s vacated seat, and is 
appointed to the profitable office. This arrange- 
ment was, at all events, not one of a character to 
maintain the dignity of the school, and preserve it 
free from suspicion : it gave colour to the charges 
urged against it by its late masters, and its late 
students, of being managed according to the 
caprices, prejudices, and personal interests of a 
few, instead of for the benefit of the many, and 
the honour of the Nation. 

We repeat our conviction—and our opportunities 
of forming a correct judgment on the subject have 
veen ample—that Mr. Poynter, however excellent 
and accomplished in other respects, is ill suited to 


discharge the duties of Provincial Inspector, His 
—— Report furnishes sufficient evidence of 
is ———— It is a dry, uninteresting, and 
exceedingly unsatisfactory, document ; if not made 
up entirely of written communications, it might 
have been so; for there is scarcely a single pas- 
sage that exhibits proof of personal observation 
and inquiry; there is no indicatiof&whatever that 
Mr, Poynter felt any sympathy with the mechanic, 
or was in the least degree interested in the pro- 
gress of the manufacturer: he obviously knows 
nothing of the wants of either. He tells us, 
indeed, how many pupils are entered on the books, 
what “ additional rooms” have been lately opened, 
and a few facts which might have been told quite 
as well without the intervention of a Provincial 
Inspector ; but it is, unfortunately, impossible to 
discover, from the Report, that any good has 
arisen, or is likely to arise, from the ‘* Inspection.”’ 
Either the oe is an office for which ex- 
pense is needlessly incurred, or Mr. Poynter is 
unable to render it effective or beneficial. 
Our space may be better occupied than in trans- 
ferring to our columns the Report in question ; our 
readers would find that it added little to the 





information they have from time to time obtained 
| from our pages. Mr. Poynter tells us that Man- 
| chester, — and Nottingham (although 
| until lately Nottingham was in a very poor state), 
| contain the schools that are creditable and pros- 
pering ; while those of Coventry, York, Sheffield, 
eweastle are neither creditable nor pros- 
—— and that at Norwich is * untried, having 
m formed only about two or three months. But 
of the three first-named, two have recently been 
deprived of their masters ; this is an evil that can- 
not but retard their progress; for time must pass 
before the new Directors (gentlemen utterly inex- 
perienced in such matters) will be in a position to 
work with freedom and force. 

We say, without hesitation, that if the Provin- 
cial Schools of Design do not fully accomplish the 
objects for which they were established, and for 
which the country willingly pays—the fault will 
rest far more with the council than with the manu- 
facturers, whom it is most unfairly and unjustly 
sought to burthen with the whole responsibility of 
failure, where failures have occurred, and to whom 
is not accorded any of the merit of success. 

We have very recently visited the City of 
Coventry ; we examined the school, and the books 
of the school, as Mr. Poynter did; but we visited 
the manufacturers and the manufactories, as he 
did not. If he had done so, he could not have 
introduced these utterly groundless remarks into 
his report :— 


“The manufacturers are for the most part engaged in 
the production of cheap goods; they neither know, nor 
care for the niceties of Art, but reject elaborate designs 

upon principle ; ° bed ° bd ad 
Very little that is original is ever attempted. The manu- 
facturers are content to depend upon French patterns, 
which are drafted by the drafters in their establishments, 
with such alterations and modifications, for the sake of 
variety, as they are competent to make.” 


We believe there are quite as many original, as 
there are — patterns, made in Coventry; 
they are rarely pure and good in design ; but they 
are quite as good as those they import from 
France, and which are plagiarized less because 
they are of better character, than because they 
lead the fashion, and establish what is called a 
style. We examined in three or four cases, at the 
warehouses of as many manufacturers, whole 
volumes of French bits of ribbon—and found them, 
nine out of ten, execrably bad. It is not correct 
in Mr, Poynter to say that “‘ the manufacturers of 
Coventry are for the most part engaged in the 
production of cheap goods ;” there are ribbons 
manufactured in Coventry of so excellent a cha- 
racter that few can distinguish them from the best 
produce of France. 

We have referred to Coventry as illustrating the 
poverty of this Report, because it is the place most 
recently visited by us; but in reference to other 
towns, we find mistakes that would not have oc- 
curred if Mr. Poynter had devoted time, and taken 
trouble, to obtain other information than that he 
could gain by a visit of an hour to the school,— 
taking no thought whatever of the weighty in- 
terests the schoo] was established to promote. It 
is needless to burthen our pages with proofs; one or 
two in addition we may give. Mr. Poynter says that 
“ Newcastle (on ‘I'yne) possesses more than com- 
mon facilities for promoting the success of the 


| and 














school,” We take the liberty to say that, not 
only is this statement incorrect, but that New- 
castle-on-Tyne has less need of a school than any 
other populous town of England. Where are its 
manufactories? Except a ss at Gateshead, 
where nothing of a high class is attempted, we 
cannot call to mind a single manufactory in that 
town—famous for coal pits—to which a School of 
Design could be of the slightest use.* We have not 

et opportunities of visiting York and Shef- 

eld; but we mean to do so during the coming 
summer ; and at no distant period it will be our 
duty to furnish to the publie a report, to which 
we shall devote more time than Mr. Poynter has 
thought it necessary to bestow upon his. 

The vacancies created by the retirements at 
Manchester and Birmingham have been filled up ; 
Mr. Wallis has been succeeded at MANCHESTER 
by Mr. Johnston, an historical painter, who studied 
at Paris (under M. Ingres), and also in Italy and 
Germany. His ornamental designs were favour- 
ably noticed by the Commission; he has 

inted decorations for the Earl of Derby, and 
others, and has furnished some * or Her 
Majesty, which have been highly lauded, He is 
said to possess agreeable and conciliating manners, 
as well as large acquirements and a thorough 
knowledge of art. At BrrmineHam, Mr. Heavi- 
side has been succeeded by Mr. Thomas Clark, a 
clever and experienced artist, who has exhibited 
some ability in ornamental design. He obtained 
two silver medals at the Royal Academy ; is, we 
believe, an excellent architectural draughtsman, 
and has had some experience in teaching. In 
Coventry, Mr, Evans is about to be displaced by 
Mr. Gifford, who obtained a gold medal at the 
—_ Academy, as a student of architecture (! ) 
and is understood to be an artist of considerable 
accomplishments. A new master is to be ap- 
pointed to SHEFFIELD. 

Whether these gentlemen will be able to adapt 
themselves—the historical painter to designing 
for calicos, and the student of architecture to sug- 

esting patterns for ribbons, is, we fear, a very 
Soubtful matter. The Council, which commenced 
by appointing masters somewhat under the posi- 
tions they were to occupy, are now in danger of 
running into the opposite extreme, But if the new 
masters be wisemen as well as good artists, they will 
‘““humble themselves, that they may be exalted ;" 
they will teach the students to work for practical 
purposes, rather than with a view to high art; and 
they will take especial care to ascertain the wants 
of the manufacturers, and continually direct their 
appliances to objects of daily life. In every town 
there are some manufacturers who will gladly and 
eagerly avail themselves of advice, if judiciously 
given, and after actual ; there are others 
who are perfectly apathetic, as regards a depar- 
ture from the old systems, But when it is seen, 
and proved, that the manufacturer of energy has 
been advantaged by hints from the school, his dull 
competitor in trade will be forced into activity. 

It will be our duty to refer continually to this 
subject: it is one of immense importance, es 
cially at the present period, when slative 
enactments imperatively call upon British manu- 
facturers to bestir themselves. Already immensely 
beneficial results have followed the establishment 
of the Schools of —— ; a wiser grant of public 
money was never ; it will produce to the 
country ten thousand for every expended hundred; 
and we trust, ere long, every town of the kingdom 
that requires a school—and Government aid for 
its support—will find no difficulty in obtaining it. 
But in proportion to its exten ramifications 
augmented stre , and incre utility, should 
be the purity ability of the ruling adr at 
head-quarters; especially, should the Provincial 
Inspector be a gentleman in pet sh gma to 
dise e the duties of a most t, onerous 
and responsible office—duties not to be performed 
by a mere evening into a school-room, a few 
hurried questions of masters, and the cere- 


mony of printing a Report, 


* The school here, indeed, for some time assumed the 
character of a drawing academy, and was attended by 
many s who had no right whatever to the benefit of 
the a ddeaaty tapaed; the * Newcastle 2 

uently, considerably mjured; their pu ng 
— he School of to the 





which we transmitted to the Government School, and we 
believe the evil was in part redressed. 
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THE LIVING ARTISTS OF EUROPE. 
No. IX. 


EUGENE LE POITTEVIN., 

The works of Le Poittevin have deservedly ac- 
quired a high place in the estimation of our neigh- 
bours. When it is said that the artist has 
found a piace in the Luxembourg, it is at once un- 
derstood that his works are also added to the most 
choice collection of his native country. We are 
enabled to give engravings from three of his works, 
all of high excellence; two, at least, of the number, 
being well known, These compositions afford a fair 
example of the ordinary subject matter he selects ; 


latter part of his life. The works 
and the younger Vandervelde 
high estimation in England 


, insom 
most valuable of their works hi 


representation of 


| out with infinite point and clearness. 


of both the elder 
have ever been ir 
that the 
are in this country. 
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hem serves to show that a mere | 
locality is not with him enough, 
lso a fitting narrative made 
He does 
not work merely from prepara- 
tory sketches from the portfolio, 
but also from books, and hence 
the interest with which he con- 
trives to endow his works. The 
poetry of nature in its grander 
metres, is not his purpose—we 
may say, not his forte ; but when | 
called upon to sustain the pro- 
prieties of his subject, we find | 
him always accurate. Among 
the least considerable of his 
productions, there are none that 
do not present some natural 
point, which is only developed 
to the most searching an 
acute perception; and this is | 
always rendered by the nicest 
execution. We have in our own 
school no painter who has thus | 
displayed extensive reading with | 
80 little pretension. Superior as | 
is our own school of —2* 
we could yet wish, in many dis- | 
tinguished cases, that it were 
more allied to narrative and read- 
ing, although it can never be | 
wished to see pure English land- 
scape divested of that simplicity 
which gives its green and fresh | 
nature a value beyond that of | 
every other nation. [tis a matter | 
of surprise that the French school | 
so long resisted the charms of | 
genre and simple nature, with all their strong ad- 
miration of the domestic painting of their northern 
neighbours. The artificial and dramatic (quoad 
artem) of David, were not ended before the opinions | 
and principles of Gros had taken deep root in minds | 
which followed up their apostacy from the mytho- | 
Among 


and a glance at t 


but that there is a 


logy, by tangible passages of human life. 


| its simplest and most tranquillizing 


| circumstances of the composition. 


d | White Bears.” 


talents of his countrymen. 


tablished by living artists. Littl. 

quarter of a century has passed away dines hoy P 
ject of every student was heroic art: and Ses 
most singular that, with Hobbimaand Royedesin & 
tinually before them, none should ever haye und 
seduced from their favourite hexameters —2* 
nature of the green wood, or by Vandervelde to _ 
sweeping volume of the heaving sea, or b Albert 
Cuyp to the sweetness of the evening § ¥, With 
ments. But now the French school is rich 
amples of every department of art, and the — 





| tifully finished pictures of M. Le Poitteyin will 


acquire for him the reputation of on i 
distinguished —— for, as we rime phy 
said, there is in his works a value beyond the mere 
; ] The third is 
cut after a picture which was exhibited in 
1840, and entitled “ Dutch Sailors attacked } 

This work is held in high estimy, 
tion, and with justice, as being most 


| wroughtin every part, and with the very best results, 
| The second is also a sea-side scene, and such too 


is the first, which shows William Vandervelde 
ainting the effect of a broadside which Admiral 
e Ruyter fired from his ship in order to assist 
him in the representation. The subject is woll se. 
lected, and worthily painted ; and the earnestness 


| of the enthusiastic Vandervelde is rendered with 
| much truth. There are other striking passages in 


the life of Vandervelde, which have employed the 
Old Vandervelde died 
in 1693; and he was such an enthusiast in his art, 
that, in order more exactly to observe the move- 
ments, and various positions of ships, engaged in 
battle, he did not hesitate to attend those 

ments in a small light vessel, and sail close to 
enemy, attentive only to his drawing, and without 
the least apparent anxiety about the to 
which he was every moment exposed. In this way 
he took sketches of the severe battle between the 
Duke of York and Admiral Opdam, in which 
the Dutch Admiral, and five hundred men, were 
blown up. He was also present at the memorable 


| engagement which took place between Monk and 


the first of these was Horace Vernet, who took to | De Ruyter, sailing alternately between the fleets, 
himself a greater latitude than Gros, and he was | so as to represent minutely every movement of 
followed by a host, who forsook Homer and the | ships, and the most material circumstances of the 
Greek drama for their own writers. Genre and | action, with as much truth as possible. The pie 


simple description are of very recent growth in the | 


tures by this master, which we find painted with 


French school—they have, we may say, been es- | little more than black and white, were those of the 


| . curious document exists, which 
oF remuneration paid to V PTV : 
oe soe andervelde by Charle 


God, &c. 


“Charles IT.. t . . 
: ‘ +» by the Grac 
to our dear cousin, Prince Rupe ane @ 


shows the rate | the rest of our commissioners for executing the 


lace of Lord High Admiral of England, 
yhereas, we have thought fit to allow the 


rt, and | of one hundred pounds, per annum, unto 


ee 
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, taking and maki velde, the younger, for putting the said draughts Such passages as those in which Vandervelde 
er Ae pe tom Bony like salary of — into 2 for our particular use; our — figures are = oped - —— * ee 
hundred pounds per annum, unto Willian ander- | pleasure is, and we do hereby authorize an * are many members 0 — yo . —* ing 
— — => : —— miration. Upon even his 

= — most ordinary subjects, Le 
Poittevin bestows the ut- 

most care; his touch is de- 

cided, his general manner 

broad, and in his colour the 

utmost harmony prevails: 

thus may his execution be 

traced to the northern 

schools, while in his subject 

there is always more point 

and anecdote than are ever 

found in the works of the 

Dutch and Flemish schools. 

The French school has been 

extremely felicitous in il- 

lustrating subjects of this 

kind, which holds a middle 

—— between the dignity of 

istory, and the domesticity 

of genre, but often approach- 

ing the former, in so far as 

, ii ! sy to be equally worthy. This 

i i J * is, ** * the 
Lepem yae AE gy only. one who has distin- 
agin a guished himself in this neu- 

! tral ground, although few 

have been more successful. 
The French exhibitions pre- 
sent, from time to time, 
many admirable subjects, 
handled with infinite mas- 
tery ; and although we find 
in them, as with ourselves, 
a certain run of favourite 
subject matter, there is still 
evidence of extensive read- 
ing. Our own literature is 
as rich as that of any other 
nation, but we have 
already often complained, 
- ⸗ n that it is not sufficiently 
quire you to issue your orders for the present and | William Wandervelde, the younger, to be paid | consulted. If it were, we should not see in our 
future establishment of the said salaries to the | unto them, or either of them, during our pleasure, | exhibitions, year after year, almost the same ver- 
aforesaid William Wandervelde, the elder, and | and for so doing these our letters shall be your | sions of the same subjects. Not only have the 
: ‘rench painters dwelt 
upon the memorable pas- 

sages of their own history 

but they have also rea 

ours in their search for 
subjects. The period of 

= the Commonwealth has, 

=| perhaps, ‘been compara- 

4 tively a more favourite 

) source among French pain- 

ters, than among our own. 

The pietures of M.Le Poit- 

tevin are known in the ex- 

hibitions of most of the 

cities of the Continent, and 

always obtain prices pro- 

| portionable to the high re- 

putation of the painter. 

==; Le Poittevin is, we ima- 

gine, approaching forty 

years of age; and may, 

therefore, described as 

in the zenith of life; he is 

slight of figure, and rather 

under than over the middle 

size; his manner is pecu- 
liarly gracieuse, and he is 

fond of associating with 

men of letters: to this feel- 
| ing, so general among the 
J artists of France, we may 
attribute much of that ex- 
cellence to which they ge- 
nerally attain, as regards 
choice of subjects; a spur 

to action which unhappily 

our British painters too 

enerally lack... M. Le 

Poittevin is evidently much 

— = = > Bes am indebted for his well-earned 
— SSS — — — *— % a) and merited fame, to his 

: — = : Re j : close and continual obser- 





imi 
“sity 


of 





Pi, ) — — — n = vation of nature; he has 
sufficient warrant and discharge.” Both father | from the inscription on thetombstoneof old Vander- | studied, not only in his atelier, but in the green 
and son enjoyed these salaries during the reign of | velde, in St,James’s Church, that neither theone nor fields, by the open sea, where humanity was busied, 
Charles, and that of his brother; but it appears, | the other enjoyed court-favour after the revolution. | and where character was to be found. 
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TOUR 
IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 


STOURBRIDGE. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF GLASS. 
We have, more than once, expressed our sense of 
the importance of the glass manufactures as a 
branch of national industry, and, perhaps, there is 
no other in which mechanical skill and artistic 
design add so much of value to raw material. 
Viewed in connection with decorative art, we 


have only to walk through the streets of London | 


to see that the great improvements which have 
been made, and are making, in shop architecture, 


are mainly owing to the increased facility of ob- | : 
| larly free from cannocks, or minute portions of | 


| iron-stone, the effect of which would be highly 
injurious to the transparent material which is | 
“smelted” in the pots formed from it.* There is | 
data to fix the period when glass was | 
first made at Stourbridge; of its produce, so | 
| venience of the community. 


taining plate-glass; and that the improvement 
would extend to houses, were it not for the opera- 
tion of the assessed taxes, is matter of notoriety ; 
because, at present, the first thought of every ar- 
chitect is to reduce the number of windows as low 
as possible. But, while our fiscal system thus in- 
—— with our external decorations, the removal 
of excise duties has given a free range to taste and 
improvement in the interior of our houses ; not so 
much in the facilities for procuring splendid mir- 
rors, as in those minor articles of use and orna- 
ment which produce the most direct influence on 
the formation of taste ; because they form part of 
every day's experience. From the lamp in the 
hall, to the veil/euse in the attic; from the fan- 
light over theentrance to the sky-light in the gar- 
ret, glass promotes improvement and ornament in 
every possible shape, and almost in endless variety 
We eat from it, and we drink from it; we employ 
it to support, and to shade cur light ; to admit the 
solar rays to traverse freely, or to prevent their 
dazzling influence. As knobs and finger-plates, 
glass has fixed itself on doors; in the shape of 
vases, it furnishes decoration, and sustains the 
flowers which Nature has supplied, Its fragility 
prevents its being used for vessels of capacity ; 

ut for those which have special destinations, and 
ean, therefore, be preserved with care, glass is at 
once the most beautiful, and least costly of ma- 
terials, 


In crystal glass, our English manufactures are | 
unrivalled: in some of the coloured glasses, we | 


have not attained the same eminence as many of 
our continental rivals. But the chemistry of co- 
lour, in connection with glass, has not yet been 
examined with all the care and caution of science : 
hitherto, experiments have been for the most part 
tentative, and many of the greatest improvements 
have been more the result of lucky accident than 
of philosophical analysis—from effect to cause, or 
the contrary. It is a great mistake to suppose, 
that, because the origin of glass is lost in remote 
antiquity, that, therefore, all the possible combina- 


tions of materials must have been tried in the | 


course of centuries. We are, on the contrary, 
rsuaded that much yet remains to be developed 


mm all the manipulations of the glass manufacture ; | 


and that the scientific management of intense 
heats, so as to keep them under as perfect control, 
as the powers of steam, is an achievement of 
—— destined to be accomplished at no distant 
ay. 

The national importance of the glass manufac- 
ture arises from the immense variety of uses to 
which that substance can be beneficially applied ; 
this, however, is a consideration for the political 
economist rather than the decorative artist. It is 
more to our purpose to observe, that the plastic 
nature of glass, while in a melted state, admits of 
extensive ornamentation, and renders it highly 
illustrative of the mercantile value of the fine arts. 

Stourbridge is, and has long been, the “ head 

uarters” of the table and ornamental glass manu- 


acture of England. The town is in Worcester— | 


but on the borders of Staffordshire—and derives 
ite name from a bridge built over the river Stour. 


It is distant about fifteen miles from Birmingham ;°® | 


* Biaminonam.—We find we shall have 
Birminghai at no distant period: our wet tnd ey hog 
called to two or three manufactories, which demand 
attention; and which we hope, ere long, to avail ourselves 
of an opportunity to visit. We should much thank cor- 

ts to supply us with information on such sub- 
jects in time to render it available. It is needless to say 


attention has been | 


| the road is through West Bromwich and Dudley— 
| a densely populated district, covered with dark- 
| brick cottage-houses, with frequent tall chim- 
| nies, and steam-engines, occasional corn fields 
| and meadows, darkened by smoke, with here and 
there groups of discoloured sheep. Stourbridge 
consists of little more than one long and nar- 
row street; the principal manufactories being at 


he intro- 





chimnies, which point out the fires. 


of a remarkably pure and perfect quality, singu- 


| no precise 
| early as the middle of the 16th century, we have 
sufficient proof; the increase was gradual; but of 
| late years, it has been very considerable ; and, 
although in London, and elsewhere, many at- 
tempts have been made to rival the town, it has 
maintained its supremacy; and, beyond question, 
the purest and clearest glass is still supplied by 
this district to all parts of the world, Art, in 
| laying Nature under contribution to produce this 
material, has conferred an immense benefit on 
humankind; it is the chief source of comfort in 
| our dwellings—the means of procuring light and 
| heat; it is “sight to the blind,’ when age has 
impaired one of the great inlets to intellectual en- 
joyment; to science, it is a boon of inestimable 
value; and it augments, in a thousand ways, the 
pleasures we derive from the continual contempla- 
| tion of the beautiful. 
| It would occupy too much of our space, and be, 
| in a manner, foreign to our purpose to trace the 
| history of glass (although curious and interesting) 
| from the earliest records of the manufacture to 


not of a remote date; it appears to have been 
an exotic so late as the 14th century; and not 
until the year 1557, have we authentic records 
| of its being manufactured in this country—the 
first manufactory, of window glass, being esta- 
| blished here about that period ; and that of flint- 
glass, so recently as 1670, at the Savoy House, in 
| 


the Strand; where a number of Venetian work- | 


men were employed by the Duke of Buckingham. 


| Our more immediate business is with the material | 
| as regards art—its capabilities of receiving beau- | 
tiful forms and agreeable decoration—the manipu- | 


_ lation,and various methods employed in its adapta- 


* The glass manufacture was, we understand, first in- 
| troduced into this locality by a family from Holland; 
| and has been carried on, until within a few years by 

their descendants, of the name of Ensell, (said to be a 
| corruption of the original name of the founder of the 
trade). The district was, as we have intimated, origi- 
nally selected on account of the neighbouring clay and 
coal—having no other local advantages. 

The following interesting particulars concerning the 
clay of the district, we extract from the Report of R. H. 
Horne, Esq., Factory Inspector to Her Majesty's Com- 
mission. 

“ In order to obtain the Stourbridge clay, the pitsmen 


before they arrive at this clay, 
below the lowest seam of coal. The depth at which the 
clay is found varies very much, according to the inequa- 
lity of the surface. The greatest depth is from 240 feet 
to 270 feet; the least depth is from 45 to 60 feet. The 
| seam of Stourbridge clay is four feet in thickness. There 
are only two principal processes necessary for preparing 
| clay; these are grinding and tempering. But each of 
| a —2* several minor operations; for 
’ nasses of clay are drie 

pas and carted. end 3 ob ae = 

ruized with hand brushes, and put into a mill 
| be ground. The elay is ground by 2 of a very io 

revolving stone, which rolls round like a very broad cart 
| Wheel, within as small a circle as can be contrived. After 


i . 
| the clay is thus pulverized. it goes through various pro- 
and when, at length, 


which is forty-eight feet 





cesses of sifting, 
fine and free from all alloy, 
ne ; into a large barrel, 
| Cynder, armed with knives, that present themselves i 

eee. A constant moisture flows at the 8 

clay enters, and i 

| revolving wage an! 8 carried down through these 
| bottom of the barrel, very much in the way that mac- 
} caroni is forced through its machine. The clay being 
| thus tempered, is carried off to the moulders for use.” 
| 


The clay has been happil ‘ 
| Commercial World.”’ ppily termed “the asbestos of the 


it is moistened gradually and 


its northern extremity, where a canal supplies | 
water, and affords facilities for transfer: the | 
“ works” are at once indicated by the pyramidical 


duction of the manufacture into this district is | 
| easily accounted for: the clay of the neighbour- | 
| hood—found on the East side of the town—being | 





| rate of wages. 


washed, and dried again, and | 


| of English cryst 
of late in colouring this material: our blues, 
| greens, and crimsons, are rapidly nearing those of 
it has become very | taste have given beauty and truth to the shapes at 
which contains a revolving | 
| apparent in that district, which 
| Most gratifying and beneficial results. 


finally pressed out slowly at the | on the motion of Sir 


| which cannot fail to interest our readers. 


tion to articles of use or ornament—the effect of 
restrictive enactments, which, for so long a period 
retarded its advancement, and the actual or pro- 
bable results of their recent withdrawal—and the 
latest improvements introduced into it, in the 
district to which we are proceeding, 

We may first direct attention to the very essen. 
tial fact, that scarcely a year has elapsed since the 
manufacture of glass was so hampered by excise 
trammels, as to prevent even the attempt at im. 
provement, We offered some observations on the 
subject in the spring of 1845, when Sir Robert 
Peel announced his intention to abolish this un. 
wholesome excise, We revert to it now, because 
at the outset of this article, we shall thus account 
for the little progress the art has made, In the 
whole range of fiscal duties, it was scarcely pos. 
sible to discover an impost every way so objection- 
able ; it imposed restrictions on the manufacture 
which most directly added to the national wealth, 
and which is unsurpassed in its power of con. 
tributing to the health, the comfort, and the con- 
The materials of 
which glass is composed are, for the most part, 
worthless for any other purpose ; the value added 
to them by the skill, the labour, and the ingenuity 
of manufacturers may, consequently, be regarded 
as the creation of so much new capital to be added 
to the general stock of national wealth. Our 
manufacturers had been actually prohibited from 
making any improvements in their products, not 
only because their experiments were rendered 
costly by being subjected to taxation, but also 
because their processes were stringently regulated 
by the Board of Excise—a body far more interested 
in facilitating the collection of duty by its officers, 
and providing for their convenience, than in con- 
sulting the exigencies of manufacturers, or even 
the ultimate advantage of the public, It was ob- 
viously impossible that any manufacture should 
flourish when persons utterly ignorant of the bu- 
siness had the power of prescribing the routine 
that was to be observed in every part and process 


| of the fabrication. 
our own time; its introduction into England is | 
| excise was abolished; and already the beneficial 


A year, then, has barely passed since this obnoxious 


effects of the removal of restrictions have been ex- 


| perienced wherever the manufacture exists; and 


especially in the district to which our observa- 
tions have reference. The advance, however, has 
been by no means proportionate to the public ex- 
pectation: evils exist, and are of ‘ old growth,” 
which must, for a time, materially impede the 
progress of the glass manufacture. The operatives 
engaged in this branch of production had been so 
long accustomed to the formal routine imposed 
by the excise regulations, that they are reluctant 
to adopt new processes of manipulation. One of 


| the most mischievous errors that has been diffused 


among the operatives in almost every branch of 
British industry is, that an improvement which 
lowers the cost of production will also lower the 
Hence it is that trades’ unions 
have set themselves the preposterous task of 
checking invention and impeding the march of 
science, The full effects of the abolition of the 
excise on glass will not be felt until a new genera- 
tion of workmen is trained to the manufacture. 
There were circumstances connected with the tax 


| which placed the workmen in a false position to- 
| have to work down through seams of coal (each workable) | 


wards their employers, and perverted the relations 


| between the capitalist and the operative. Such 


evils will no more disappear with the abolition of 
excise restrictions, than waves will instantly sub- 


| side at the cessation of a tempest. 


These remarks may be necessary in order to 
account for the comparatively small progress we 
have made in rivalling the manufacturers of the 
continent—in reference to coLouRS chiefly, that 
is to say, for in no country of Europe has the 
manufacturer approached the pellucid clearness 

al. Great advance has been made 


Bohemia; while already, knowledge and pure 
Stourbridge ; and a degree of spirit and energy is 
promises the 
From the returns just laid before Parliament 
bert Peel, we have glean 
some statistical particulars of the effects already 
produced by the removal of excise pees ies 
e 


crease in the manufacture of window glass since 


—— 








— — 
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al of the duties, has not been less than 60 
3 * and has led to the great sanatory im- 
provement of much better provision being made, 
for ventilation and light, than was usual hereto- 
fore, in the new buildings that are being erected 
in the northern manufacturing districts and in 
the suburbs of London. The “emand for work- 
men in the manufacture of sheet glass is so great 
that men are receiving from £4 to £8 per week ; 
and the Belgians have been obliged to advance 
their men’s wages, as about two hundred of their 
best workmen have been abstracted by the tempta- 
tion of advanced wages here. The best crown- 
glass makers are getting from 38s. to 40s. per 
week; and some who .have been instructed in 
France are receiving as much as £5 per week. 
The demand for glass for horticultural a, age is 
becoming a trade in itself, and this demand is not 
confined to the wealthy; the most extensive orders 
have come from market-gardeners and from 
farmers seeking to combine the production of the 
| finer vegetables with the ordinary operations of 
agriculture, - : 

The increase in the production of flint-glass is 
estimated at 20 per cent, and the improvement in 
quality more than keeps pace with the advance in 
quantity. The price of cullet, or broken flint- 
glass has nearly doubled since the repeal of the 
excise duties. The demand for lumps of flint- 
glass for drop-pinchers has sensibly increased, 
whereas old tumblers, bottoms of decanters, &c. 
were formerly used; and hence there is a most 
marked improvement in the quality of chandelier 
drops. The progress in coloured and gilt articles 
has not been so perceptible; in these branches 
our workmen are still inferior to the French and 
Germans, but the men have become aware of 
their deficiency and are manifesti a great 
anxiety to acquire a practical ——— of che- 
mistry, and competent skill in the arts of design. 
The greatest fear of competition with foreigners 
now arises from the want of a sufficient number 
of well-learned mechanics; but many are daily 
arriving from abroad, while the most strenuous 
exertions are made, both by masters and men, to 
effect improvement at home. It is hoped that the 
chemical establishment recently connected with 
the Museum of Economic Geology will devote 
some attention to the chemical production of 
colours in connection with the glass manufacture; 
indeed, we are able to state that investigations 
into this important subject have already com- 
menced, and that they are likely to lead to the 
most valuable results. 

Before the close of this article we shall explain 
the several processes to which the material of 
“Flint Glass” is subjected, previous to its ap- 
pearance, in its perfected form, upon our tables; 
we shall first, however, introduce our readers into 
the manufactories—exhibiting some of the choicest 
examples of which we obtained drawings; pre- 
mising that the glass manufacturers of Stour- 
bridge are rapidly improving their materials, sti- 
mulated by a rightly directed energy, and 
anxiously devoting their attention to such ad- 
vancements as may be suggested by study and 
experience. 

‘he works of the district we shall first notice 
are,—“ THE WoRDSLEY Works,” the proprietors 
of which are three brothers, Messrs. W. H., B., and 
J. Richarpson, enlightened and liberal manu- 
facturers, who are pursuing the right road to ex- 
cellence ; which, indeed, in many ways, they have 
already largely achieved. We passed through 
their well-ordered works ; saw their skilful artizans 
busied about their huge furnaces, perpetually 
burning ;* examined the curious and interesting 
process of covering one colour with another, to be 
subsequently ground down—(a process we shall pre- 
sently explain) ;—listened to explanations of the 
various modes of blowing, moulding, and pressing ; 
—* the sand in its crude state, and after it 
a Comment, received samples of the various 
; 1s and colours in use ;—and then proceeded 
0 the small show room in which the more choice 
articles of the manufactory are arranged with a 

lew to display. We first made copies of two of 
= very old-fashioned wine glasses, and learned 
atno longer than forty years ago, Stourbridge 








* The fires in the furnaces so’ 
metimes continue burn- 
ing from twelve to eighteen years, without ever having 
ol ne out;” and then the fires are suffered to cease only 
Cause the furnace itself has been “ burned out.” 


produced only four patterns—the 
the globe, and the tumbler bowl ; 
of which we engrave. 


r, the taper, 
e first and last 








We might place beside them a number of very 
beautiful forms, selected from the produce of 
Messrs. Richardson, either of arefined or com- 
mon character; for seldom now is a wine glass 
sent into the world without some pretensions to 
purity of character. Two examples will suffice. 





Wine glasses have always appeared to us ob- 
jects for the display of much artistic skill and 
ingenuity. They have a model in Nature, the 
flowers of the field holding in their cups the dew 
of heaven, but to these models we rarely find 
their makers pay the least attention. The tulip- 
glass, as it is called, was undoubtedly borrowed 
from the flower whose name it bears, but the 
modeller unfortunately took it into his head to 
improve nature, and has wandered wide from his 
pattern. In the best specimen of these glasses 
we have seen, the whole effect is marred by 
omitting the tulip-stem. A crocus is a beau- 
tiful model for the short-stemmed glasses of 
modern days, and we wonder it has so long 
escaped notice, or rather, we do not wonder, 
because hitherto, one of the last things thought of 
by our manufacturers was to seek an archetype in 
oe. The little buttercup in our fields has 
recently lent its form to some wine-glasses ; but 
these, with singular inappropriateness, have been 
used as champagne glasses; they are proper only 








for wines of rich bouquet, flowers of that shape 
being sweetest in scent. Re- 
cently, too, there have been 
laudable attempts to revive the 
long-stemmed Dutch glasses so 
often represented in the oe 
tures of Teniers. Nature has 
given us, in the tribe of flowers, 
beautiful models of stem as 
wellas cup. It must, however, 
be remembered that, in her 
perfectharmony of proportions, 
each flower has its own appro- 
priate stem; the modellermust, 
therefore, take care not to com- 
bine the stem of one plant with 
the cup of another. The ele- 
ments of beauty are around us 
if we will only condescend to jj 
make use of them; and we 
trust to show that in this, and 
in all the manufacturing pro- 
cesses which come under our 
notice, that “ beauty is as 
cheap as ugliness.” 

In the appended cup the ma- — 
terial is opaque, in imitation of =>. 
opal : itis so pure in character, 54 





so graceful in form, and so truly 





refined in tone, that we repel the idea of filling 
it with aught but water from the spring. 





The following are examples of the more pete 
roduce of the manufactory; d ed to hol 
owers, to contain and nourish bulbs, perhaps— 

to decorate the chimney-piece, or to ornament the 


boudoir. The one is a specimen of pure glass, 

with a coating of colour—the colour being ground 

off in the parts indicated by the whites ; the other 

shows the painted objects, grapes and vine leaves, 

on green and gold “ burnt in.” 

, It is needless to give examples 

: of the miserable shapes to which 

lass water jugs have hitherto, for 

e most , been condemned ; 

yet no object is more suggestive 

of beauty. The one we append, and 

associate with it a milk-ewer of si- 

milar character—is a copy from the 

Etruscan; the model before us is 

of opaque glass; and our print gives 

but a poor of its exceeding 

elegance We rejoice to know that 

the og ad of the * has 

furnish: ef suggestions to 
Messrs. Richar Shag 
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certain! e | a different colour ; insome cases, so many as three | of its character, we engrave—first, to show 
a * ween pe rede the Aes sbjects diferent varieties are introduced ; the process by | cutting on its flatted surface, the 
that — +0 wale? anda goblet, en suite. | which this is effected may be — — 
These are not only admirable in form and charac- ; thus >The glass-worker the en - r 
ter, but are exquisi cut and engraved; finer into the melted glass, which forms the foundation 
~pecimens of the art , indeed, been rarely of the — ge ete ee — 
i ; coun t j a sufncien ’ 
produced in this, or in any other countty- _— ee F portion of coloured 
glass of the kind required for the 
outer coating, and formed this into 
a cup at the end of his rod, is ready, : Aaa; S 
on the former’s having made the QSOSUSG. 
requisite preparations, to insert the — 
cup of coloured material on the top LOK . 
of the glass already mentioned, as SA 
being attached to the master’s rod; 
the coloured glass is disconnected 
——a® ‘from the rod by means of a smart 
A tap, and the cup covers and re- 
=] mains firmly attached to the inter- 
nal substance. It is introduced to 
the heating furnace, after which, 
in the language of the trade, it is 
“ marved,” or rolled on the cast 
metal slab, in use by all glass- 
blowers, the effect of which is to | and next, to exhibit its remarkably beautiful form 
place in complete contact or adhe- and character. 
sion the two differ- 
se. 2 iain Yay ( a 
-blower then ie NIA 
—8 in the Viz 5 


usual method, and J — J WA 














the outer coat ex- 
pands with the in- 
ternal foundation, 
and diffuses itself 
over the surface, 
covering the whole 
vessel or ornament 
as perfectly as a ¥ 
piece of gold is 
spread by rolling 
over a sheet of 
baser metal to be 
plated. The orna- 
mental contrast or 


~ — are given by means of the; The engraving that follows is from a novel 
SS ~ grin —*8* cutting process in use design, for a preserve-dish—the idea being sug- 
— among glass-workers. The external | gested by the tulip-cup, of which it is an ingenious 


a ire * surface is cut through, and exposes i 
The folloWilitede.aleo a. semirkably clegant the exiginal foundation or on- p and remarkably agreeable adaptation. 


example of a judicious adaptation of the antique ; lour, and thereby creating 
it is an ewer of green, so exquisitely delicate Contrasts, in many instances 
in tint as to recall the earliest indication which  ¢xceedingly pleasing. 
the infant leaf gives of the approach of spring. We have seen lamp pillars 
with flutes of a bright blue, 
green, or crimson, ornament- 
ing an opal shaft; this is ex- \ \ 
ceedingly beautiful; and the W 
| means by which this kind of : S 


| ornament is produced is a : \ — —— 
simple one. The workman is — y) } 
furnished with rods of coloured 2 8 Uf ) 
| glass corresponding in num-— ; = ⸗ == 
| ber and colour to the flutes — — J 
| or reeds to be introduced in the article; having | 
collected a sufficient quantity of glass in his | We have intimated that Messrs Richardson are 
— to form the pillar, he ranges the small directing considerable attention to the improve- 
pes rm ed rods of glass round the interior of a | ment of coloured glass; in this art we yet lag be- 
* - - — dish, again receiving his iron hind our neighbours ; chemistry has at present 
| the tmeide ef. 58 » he introduces it into | done little for it in this country ; these gentlemen 
a a. blow's dish round which the rods | have, however, already made great advance in 
* 16 owing through his iron he causes | rivalling the productions of Bohemia; and we 
8 ool — —— to come in contact with | have little doubt that, a few years hence, we shall 
| is Posse raat stalks, a union is thus effected, and | at least equal the best of the imported articles: 
y Hg 4 © ge pape ve by the introduction of | their specimens of opal glass are remarkably suc- 
fernaan, e “ attached again into the | cessful; and of cutting, engraving, and polishing, 
pee * e Brace ul taper form is not unfre- | they supply exam second to nove that have 
Y —** ated to the tall ornament or | ever been produced in this country, If under the 
. —233— th — operation of “ swinging out,” | chilling influence of restrictive enactments, and 
— —2 the artiele in process of | perpetually subjected to unwholesome checks of 
an ~ a perpendicular circle; | the excise, Messrs, Richardson have already ac- 
in its effort rnd ed —* = semi-fuid glass complished so much, We are justified in expecting 
sel tectieen hee —*2 itself from the | a rapid advance, now at all events, they have 
are added b ey ser . ads or mouldings | a wider field for specu and are encouraged, 
mn e e assistants collecting a portion instead of being forbidden “to try experiments. 
We may here introduce some remarks on t ited glass on his rod, and advancing to the | The whole process of th ’ — 
subject of Coating Glass. * het tench workman, who is seated on his stool, | at their cctablishment F tee cand is procured in 
holder oa ornamental glass bottles, bouquet with the fluid metal = * of manufacture | its natural state; here the alkalis we mixed; 
of on ken — 2 in the warehouses turning it round a roll at diac: pases | — is employed to apportion quantities; art, 
establishments of London, and the or the retail which is afterwards finished by the tools » | to invent or copy forms ; and hence are transmit- 
produced by an ingenious method of nen se | ,, Of examples of cut-glass, we selected three :— | ted, throughout Great Britain and over the world, 
hele of an od of covering an ee:— | the grace and beauty of material and ornament 


internal , the first is a butt —R 
y of glass with an external coating of order to supply pains sad ike page ee | a — — alias * 
ouses. 
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1846. THE ART-UNION. 105 
The works to which we next conduct-the reader | is not only pee to wear the garb of refrosh- | cution. There is in it no affectation of peculiar 
are those of “ THE PLATTS,” —Mr. Tuomas WEBB. | ing green, but lawns and trees, and elegant par- | character; it is simply graceful; o nal enly in 


In no part of the kin 
factory so completely 


rée from all the disagreea 
jdeas usually associated with the object. 


dom have we met a manu- 


ble 
Clean- 


liness and comfort are apparent everywhere ; the 


work-people healthy, 
even so adjacent to furnaces, 


Mr. Webb devotes his attention chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, to the manufacture of flint-glass ; and it 


is only justice to him to state that, in clearness | with vigour. 
. | the elegance and refinement displayed in 


and purity, heisconfessedly unsurpassedin 


cheerful, and content ; while 
ever burning, Nature 


ful which cannot fail to influence the 
works,” wi 





and arrangements.* 


tA 

/* > age 
MLN 
ev By 4d wi 





The work is bold and massive; the artist has de- 
signed with — and the mechanic has cut 
he object contrasts happily with 

e ob- 


Hence, much of his produce goes to the ereation | ject, of which we append an engraving, 


of chandeliers, candelabras, and objects in which 
the quality alluded to is of the ghest import- 





ance; but it “ tells” with almost 

every article of manufactured oe won 
—* of Mr. Webb’s productions —chiefly those 
or the “dinner-table.” The first is a claret-jug. 











We have never examined a decanter so ex- 
quisitely beautiful in shape and delicate in exe- 





, Factory 


* In treating this subject, R. H. Horne, 
Commis- 


Esq. 
Inspector, in his Report to Her teen 
sioners, thus speaks of these works :—“ 

Mr. Thomas Webb (hamlet of Am 
ford), which rank with the largest Glass Works 
Kingdom, for their perfect state of 


terres exhibit that taste and care for the beauti- 


mind of the place. The annexed engraving of “ the 
, not be unacceptable to our readers, 
and will serve to give a fair idea of their character 


the skill and judgment exhibited in its pure pro- 
portions, or og ees me of its subdued 
ornamentation. form may be described as 
“new”—for it isa vance upon predeces- 
sors, and may ‘to dinner-table the leading 

of the drawing-room. The appended is a 
very elegant water-jug, an adaptation from the 


Ktruscan. It is ofa remarkably effective cha- 
racter; and the ornament is judicious and true; 
the artist has, however, in some ree, confused 


it by his attempt to show that on of it which 
is seen through the transparent medium. 


Ate 
— 

















The annexed is a butter cooler, which supplies 
an exceedingly fine example of cutting. 





These examples will suffice to show the taste 
and energy which Mr. Webb applies to his beauti- 
ful and interesting art. His warerdoms are full 
of such ; and not only is attention paid to articles 
of a costly nature, but those of 1 price receive 
considerable * with a view to elegance. 
This, after all, is the great purpose at which every 
manufacturer ought to aim: he is (unconsciously 
it may be) a public instructor, and his duty is 
best performed when he is aiding to refine the 
classes by whom refinement is most needed. Our 
engravings are from obj caleulated exclusively 


for mansions; but there are few dwellings of the 
beauty of form, we t that beauty may be 
—* * deformi 
0 
bowl, so as to form also a celery-bowl; 
substitute its new character for that which it pre- 





cleanliness, careful boxing or railing of dangerous 
machines, and provisions ventilation, may 
stand as a model for all works.” 





humbler sort that do not contain some articles of 

glass + and while there is no reason for denying 
uite as cheap as ty. 

the examples we have given, we add a salad- 

and to act as either without impairing its form. 

It will be obvious that, by reversing the object, we 

viously sustained. It may form also an elegant 
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° aa ok te tee i ind and eye, in any position That our readers may the better unde 
wing-room—of which it is in epee meee + ach ode ey y po , difficulties to be surmounted in the fat —** 
glass article, we shall now somewhat briefly glance 


ornament for the dra ‘ 
every way worthy—to eontain’flowers. An object 


—X were eeepneoil! 120 at the leading features of the manufacture, Fj 
qa 
v= 


oe =i = — — glass is —— of white sand (which i 
— | a ' NY > ae | neil “| J — — = cured from war Bay, ilnle of Wight; or cate 
\heg al AN . TG A — oy | i Nil Norfolk), of litherage, calcined h, saltpetre, 
4 *) fn \ M— | 4 y or nitre, and small proportions of manganese and 
4 Y Ae i Y arsenic; these preparations, however, vary ac- 
yt cording to the receipt of the maker. The sand ig 


| subjected to the process of —— from par- 
tieles of a foreign nature, that wotld otherwise 
render it impure. These materials mixed to. 
é gether, are subjected to the most intense heat, in 
Thee, Pham oF a vessel formed of Stourbridge clay, for two or 
NAIA BY > aes, | three days; that is to say, from the Friday until 
wa ad swe py) AX Ar’! the Monday, the result of which is the ighly 
— 2 | transparent fluid glass. We are not acquainted 

4 with any art by which more beaufiful effects are 
produced by simple or more primitive tools, or 
means, than that of GLASS-BLOWING; the work- 
man dips his blowing-rod, or “iron,” into the 
melted glass, and, having collected a sufficient 
—— he rolls this on a metal slab; he blows 
own the centre of the iron, which is hollow, and 

thus produces a cavity in the glass; some articles 
require many repeated heatings before they are 
blown and formed into their proper shape; the glass 
is now beginning to cool; he passes it into the 
Ah hands of his assistant, who introduces it into the 
— » 4 hy AM heating furnace, and keeps gradually turning it 


g , 4 Wi) — round; were this not done, it might drop off into 
(\ AVA WAL. » 4 ps SS the furnace, or, at all events, destroy the shape 
* AN — —- SSS already given it. The principal workman has now 
7 wf ees S seated himself, and, receiving the iron with the 
—VJd “a 
J 7 i } 





—V 
9 

heated glass from his assistant, he causes it to 

or — rotate in a horizontal position on the “ chair 
| | | — arms,“ with one hand, while, with the other, he 
4 Se holds a tool, resembling in shape a pair of 
: scissors used in sheep-shearing, but blunt, with 
which he moulds, or gives the melted semi-fluid 
glass whatever form he may consider it requires 
—few, if any articles, can be finished from the 
blowing-rod—and a solid iron is now used to 
complete the work that has been dipped into the 
| pot, and a small quantity collected ; this is formed 
| in some instances into a shape resembling a wine- 

glass foot: the assistant now approaches with 

this, and attaches it to the reverse end to that to 
| which the iron is fastened; a single touch with the 
| cold scissors, and a slight tap, suffices to disengage 
| the iron : it is now attached to the “‘ punty,” and is 
| introduced by the assistant to the heating furnace 

again; the workman, still seated, again receives 

and puts the finishing touches to it ; it is then car- 
| ried to the annealing furnace, or stove, previous to 


; ' th tist 1 tter, bei loyed 
We have thrown into a group a few other ob- | the old form is retained, but greatly improved epenit, The eteve — is ph cm Bape g rum 


Jeots of Mr. Webb's produce ; adecanter, inwhich upon; amilk-jug, witha peculiarly elegant “twist,” | methods employed in the making of glass articles. 
| GLass MouLDING, as its name implies, consists 
in giving the material a form by means of moulds, 
which have the character, or ornament, intended 
| to be introduced on the exterior of the bottle, or 
| vessel, cut in the interior of the matrix. In this 
| instance, the workman introduces the glass at the 
end of his rod into the interior of the mould, and, 
| blowing down it, he forces the melted, or soft glass 
| into all the interstices of the cavity; and thus 
| copies the devices there made; this is also finished 
| by means of a “ punty,” because it will be evident 
that some part of the article must necessarily be 
rough and unfinished; but which the attachment 
¢ . already-named rod will allow to be com- 
pleted. ’ 

It will be at once apparent, that the deep inden- 
tations and cuttings on the surface of many heavy 
glass articles, such as desert dishes, plates, jellies, 

| salts, &c., would be a work of labour, and conse- 
| quent expense; this has given rise to athird method 
| ofmanufacture,called “ PRESSING ;” andis practised 
as follows :—as the name indicates, a press is 
somewhat similar to that in use for copying let- 
| ters; at all events, it works by means of a power- 
| ful screw, to the upper part of which is attached a 
| fly-wheel—to the under part, a plunger, an ex- 
act counterpart of the interior of the vessel to be 
formed. The mould is formed of cast-iron or 
brass, and is remarkably smooth, and finished in 
| such a way as to allow the glass to leave easily. 
| The workman collects a sufficient quantity 
| glass at the end of his rod, approaches the press, 
| and, after dropping the necessary portion into the 
mould, introduces it directly under the plunger of 
qually beautiful | the press, which is imm iately screwed down, 
| the consequence of which ,is, that the melted or 





and another gracefully “ribbed — 


& water-g 
richly eut, another of plain opaque Goblet, | glass, and a sugar-vase—a work e 


d a champagne ' and original in character, 
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a different temperature. Such are, 
— by, what is termed in the trade, “fire 
glazing,” and is performed as follows :—an as- 
sistant (three of whom are in the employ of every 
workman) has attached to his “punty” a piece 
of glass, similar to that described by us in the 
first process; this is heated, and immediately 
fastens itself, in a temporary way, to the pressed 
dish ; this is introduced into the heating furnace 
and is, when sufficiently heated again surrendere 
to the superior workman, who, seated upon his 
stool, with the one hand, gives the rod, resting on 
the “chair arm,” the horizontal rotatory motion, 
while, with the other, he applies to the surface of 
the glass a piece of wood, the result of which is 
that the minute cracks are speedily fused into a 
smooth uniform surface. Some specimens of 
glass we have seen manufactured in this way, are 
but little inferior to the cut article, while the ex- 
pense is less by two thirds; this is only successful 
where the pattern is of a deep and decided charac- 
ter. In minute and complicated ornament, it is 
far less satisfactory. 

It not unfrequently 
ornamented by the united processes of —— 
| moulding, and cutting: that is to say; the work- 
| man who forms the vessel imparts the rude draught 
| or impression of the design by means of mould or 
press—it is then passed into the hands of the glass- 
cutter, who olishes out the indentations by means 
of his wheels, and gives the article a smooth and 
uniform surface; this economises time considera- 
bly, and consequently allows the 
ornamental goods at a cheaper rate. 
Giass CuTTING, or the means by which many of 
| the ornaments we observe on decanters, goblets, 
wine glasses, &c. &c. are produced, may now be de- 
scribed: this is performed by means of number- 
less iron, stone, and wood wheal, usually set in 
motion by the aid of steam; the design is first 
rudely cut by means of an iron wheel, whose 
surface is kept wet by a mixture of sand and 
water, the sand being of a sharp, gritty nature aids 
materially in cutting away the hard substance of 
the glass ; a sand stone, similar to a small grind- 
ing stone is next used, which gives the design a 
fine surface by allowing it to come in contact with 
all parts previously ground or marked by the iron 
wheel ; the polishing is effected by wooden wheels, 
whose surface is coated or kept wet with a paste 
formed of a mixture of rottenstone and pumice ; the 
final finish is given by the putty of tin, also ap- 
| plied by a wooden wheel; it will, of course, be 
readily understood, that the ornaments whose 
indentations expose a rounded hollow are pro- 
duced by cutters or grinders whose surface is 
rounded, whereas, in those which exhibit a deep 
| angular cutting, they have been formed with in- 





ve gars that articles are 








* The late removal of the legislative enactments have, 
| been, as we have already stated, —— of much 
| benefit : certainly less,as to additional objects being manu- 
factured of that substance, than the perfecting of those 
already in use of that material. We should, however, 
deem it wrong, did we pass unnoticed the late ingenious 
application of Mr. Apsley Peliat; in this ic is intended to 
| Produce articles in glass, in the manner by w brass 
| and iron-founders produce their castings. The glass to 
be fused in a reverberating furnace, to be drawn from 
| thence, and run into moulds, like a metal which, in its 
melted state, it much resembles. Pi may thus be 
formed with the greatest of ease, the pre- 
served by cores. This certainly opens a wide field for the 
introduction of glass: the time required for perfecting 
; 4 porcelain article is considerable; but in the method of 
producing articles by the new method, and of glass, much 
Will be saved; but ashort time is required for the anneal- 
| ing process, and the article is fit for use; not so in por- 
| celain—gradual firing and cooling materially retard the 
application for a long period, of any vessel formed of the 
latter material. We would recommend the attention of 
manufacturers to the ciscovering or com a new 
and cheap kind of glass, which m t, in some measure, 
take the place of articles now made of ezst-iron or baked 
clay. The advantage, we have already hinted, in 
the great saving of time by the application of the 
to common pu . We observe that the 
Arts has lately offered several 


of manufacture, which cannot —*— 


to be of service. 


production of 


The smaller such are, the more easily can minute 
figures be formed, by their agency—a finer cut- 
ting powder, such as emery, is used in the engrav- 
ing on glass. Of late we have seen some credit- 
able specimens of this mode of glass orna- 
menting. 

Of ETCHING ON GLASS, we have met with few spe- 
cimens in our Tour; but cannot help expres- 
sing our opinion that this method of ornamentin 
| has been too much neglected. The power 
| effects produced upon glass by fluoric acid seems 
to have been overlooked, or its capabilities have 
not been duly investigated: we are aware that it is 
partially used, but might its sphere of usefulness 
not be extended ? Could not the superior surfaces 
of an ornament be eaten down by its instrumen- 
tality, and the more minute touches given by the 
—— wheel. 

f GLASS-STAINING, we have inspected not a few 
specimens, but cannot report favourably. We 
have elsewhere alluded to want of chemical know- 
ledge,—as to the properties of certain colouring 
substances, and how affected by temperature. 
When such are better understood, and heat more 
under our control, it is evident that this process 
will be more satisfactorily practised. 

Such articles are not unfrequently gilt; the gold 
in this instance, being a peculiar preparation of 
{this valuable metal, is applied in the manner of 
paint, the design being completed, it is mer to 
a high temperature in what is called a muffle —* e. 
a vessel which protects the article from the direct 
action of the fire or flame.) After a proper time, 
it is removed, and d into the hands of the 
burnisher, who finishes the article by bringing the 
hitherto dead gold to a bright and reflective sur- 
face. Gold applied in this way is fixed almost 
——— and cannot be removed by ordit 

riction arising from cleansing. Coloured flowers 

roduced by the enamel process, are also in use 
‘or the ornamenting of glass vessels. The colours 
used are of a kind which is fused by the application 
of heat in the muffle, and are therefore permanent, 
if properly applied. 

We have thus glanced over the principal 
methods by which “glass goods” are formed; 
we afford, however, but a faint idea of the ma- 
gical effects produced by the most common mani- 
pulations. he characteristics of every good 
_— worker must be an educated eye, a steady 

and, and decided mind: vacillation will spoil the 
finest worker ;— with a material in the heated 
state, plastic as clay, not liable to contraction, 
but, at the same time, subject to this disadvan- 
tage—that the proper —* past, or a bad 
curve given it, can scarce be remedied : the potter 
can mould with his hand, alter and amend, ere he 
subjects his work to the action of the kiln, which 
the glass worker cannot do. 

e reader who examines the objects we have 
here exhibited—a few of many possessing rare 
beauty and high excellence—and can make allow- 
ance for the culty of depicting matters which 
owe so much of their value to their brilliancy of 
tone and “ colour’’—will join us in expressing 

leasure that the task of supplying a luxury—a 
uxury which approximates to a necessity—is thus 
in good hands at Stourbridge. We believe there 
are no manufacturers in England more resolute to 
improve or more anxious for improvement, than 
are Mr. Webb and Messrs. Richard son. They 
progressed in spite of legislative stumbling-blocks; 
they are, of course, advancing, now that the prin- 
cipal impediments are removed ; but serious diffi- 
culties still remain — difficulties which can be 
subdued only by education and more general en- 
lightenment. Those which now exist proceed 
principally from the quarter most in' in 
preventing them; the workmen, whose old habits 
and disastrous “rules” materially interfere with 
those experiments, out of frequent trials of which 
can true improvement arise. The matter 


< — one which, in ite ‘multifarious 
ramifications, nearly all of which are useless 
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~ Jest glass is forced into every space in the in- | struments whose surface had been: brought to 
into struments whose s a to 
terior 0! ase sd, and a correct copy is the re- V like edge. The latter form of stone will ex- , and in more 
sult. We were atly surprised at the very plain in some manner the ease and rapidity with glass manufacturer labours 
t nicety with which the workman collected and | which stars are upon the various articles from his trade ; 
Seposited e exact quantity req to complete | whose surface they are. in, with intention » Viz :—the facility and 
the vessel. On remov the article from the | to ornament. Glass ing, a more compli- may be copied. 
mould, it will be observed that its surface is co- | cated operation, but akin to glass cutting, is pro- , or 
vered over by an innumerable quantity of minute | duced much after the manner of éeal or gem en- ce ; 
tracks, or fissures, the consequence of being graving ; in this operation the cutters are more and 
brought in contact with a cold metal, or substance ot grossed made of copper or other soft metal, copies 
however, | and exceedingly small their outer diameter. with the 





order at a day's notice, for 
Yet, 


a . 
the Hegletration Act, which ought 


8a 
have had Sutlesler care to protect the interests 


the glass manufacturer, al er neglects 
them ; according to this Act, it is absolutely neces- 
cary that the inventor or proprietor of an article, 
shall fix upon it, (so that it cannot be erased) his 
name, a number, and the date of registry; in the 
case of glass, this would be to deface the object; 
it is, therefore, rarely done, and consequently sel- 
dom regi tered. The evil ben yy easily have been 
guarded against: asmall delicate monogram 
might have been substituted for the large sign 
of registration, in reference to glass. At present, 
the inventor of a fine form in this substance is 
almost unprotected. 

The economic importance of the glass manufac- 
ture does not come within the immediate scope of 
our present article; but it is very closely con- 
nected with its artistic improvement, There never 
was a proves mistake than to suppose that limita- 
tion of quantity leads to excellence of quality: on 
the con , the improvement of taste in every 
branch of industry has always been concurrent 
with the increase of production, The present 
manufacturers have little to dread from foreign 
competition; but they will soon have to encounter 
domestic competition of the most formidable na- 
ture; for many of those who are about to enter 
the trade will start without the encumbrances of 
on prejudices and rer pace mee and will ive 

ve the opportunity of m a more perfect 
selection of — ———— any of the old establish- 
ments. So far from lamen this, they should 
regard it as a most desirable consummation, and 
as the best means of escape from their present 
embarrassments. At the present moment, the 
relations between masters and men are com- 
pletely reversed; the operatives are the dictators 
to the capitalists, and they sometimes exercise 
their power with a capricious tyranny, the result, 
not of malice, but o orance. little work, 
written, we believe, by the Archbishop of Dublin, 
and published at a very ——— by Parker, in 
the Strand, to ensure its tion, ealled Easy 
Lessons on Money Matters,” explains the theory 
of money and wages in so clear and convincing a 
form, that it would be the interest of all master- 
manufacturers to have it widely read by the 
operatives; indeed, they might stud it themselves 
with profit. There are so man ces of a 
severe check being given to artistic improvement 
by the senseless combinations of operatives, and 

e insane despotism of Trades’-unions, that we 
feel some anxiety for the ultimate results of the 

t crisis. e have heard of the men form- 
be rules to late the of manufac- 
ture, just as s ent, far more mischievous 
than those of the excise. These rules have but 
one object, to obtain the ible amount 
of wages for the smallest le quantity of 
work. fl sages was tried omy by the weavers 
of Spitalfields, and its results have rendered them 
one of the most distr 
the three f 


ease in the 
persevere in their endeavour 
— from the accident 


_ We have thus entered very fully into this im- 
portant branch of British Manufacture; but, our 
readers will be, no doubt, aware ‘ome ody 
have dated our article from +8 is 


uced in t ection in other places also; 
— aaa ang spend with * energy, 


or with more entire success, than Mr. ApsLEY 
Peittat—and at no distant period it will be our 
duty to visit his establishment in London. 
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Tae Re of the Select Committee on Art- 
Unions 


at le ublished ; it is one of 
those —12 «Bie Books” which nobody 
thinks of reading—a bulky folio of 567 pages— 
40 of which contain the Report, 287 of which con- 
sist of evidence,* and 240 of which cone 8 
“ Appendix,” e up of go c., Oo 
wie ey in i. and, Scotland, Ire- 
laud, the English provinces, and various countries 
of the Continent. Of this huge document we shall 
endeavour to condense as much information as we 
think our readers may desire. The result is that | 
which principally interests the public—and that 
may be given briefly. The Committee, on the whole, 
a of Art-Unions, consider them liable to | 
clumeaien under the existing laws, and recom- | 
mend their being legalized, under certain circum- 
a ying their opinions by a few 
improvement. 








st 
8 ons for thelr i 
e Committee was appointed “ to consider the 
objects, results, and present position of Art-Unions ; 
how far they are affected by existing laws, and 
what are the most expedient and practical means 
to place them on a safe and permanent basis, 
to render them subservient to the improve- 
ment and diffusion of Art through the different 
classes of the community.” The Committee con- 
sisted of the following members—Viscount Pal- 
| merston, the Solicitor-General, Viscount Adare, 
| Sir Charles Lemon, Sir Wm. Clay, and Messrs. 
Wyse, Ewart, Escott, Baring Wall, T. Duncombe, 
Dodd, Ridley Colborne, Mackenzie, M‘Geachy, 
and Mackinnon. Mr. Wyse was their Chairman. 
7 had sixteen meetings for examination of 
witiesses—and it is to the honour of Mr. Wyse 
that from no one of these meetings was he absent. 
The average attendance of members was seven; 
Lord Palmerston does not appear to have been at 
any time present; the members who seem to have 
taken the greatest interest in the proceedings are 
Mesars. Colborne, Escott, Ewart, M‘Geachy, Wall, 
and Wyse. The Report is a remarkably clear, 
concise, and comprehensive document—evidently 
the result of mach labour, sound judgment, and 
careful consideration. It commences by succinctly 
declaring the objects to which their attention had 
been directed :— 
“ Your Committee, regarding the questions intrusted 
to their examination as Kiting under three heads, have 
their inquiries in the same order, and now pre- 
sent their resalts, classified ic the same manner, to your 
heneurable House. Under the first is comprised all in- 
formation they have been enabled to collect relative to 
constitution, working, and effects of Art-Unions on 
the interests of Artists and Art; under the reeond such 
information on the actual state of the law in their regard 
as they had it in their power to procure; under the third 
seek remedies as, in their epinion, may usefully and 
practically ex them from an effect which does not 
appear lo have intended by the Legislature, and 
suggestions on what conditions and in what manner they 
may, with advantage to Art and the public, be henceforth 
placed on a safe and permanent basis; in other words, 
te the consideration of the Legisiature and Go- 
and of these bodies themselves, without in- 
impose them as regulations, several recom- 
» the fruit of opinions and facts stated to them 
course of their investigations, which they are dis- 
to think will materially conduce (if adopted) to the 
t ee an wy important, 
™ more su & to the 
m provement 


r 

The first division embraces a history of Art- 
Unions from their earliest introduction into this 
country (first at Edinburgh, 1834-5), their objects, 
present position, and actual results, up to the period 





of the inquiry, including those that were devised 
* The following witnesses were examined—Secretaries, 
., of Art-Union Societies : George Godwin, Eeq., F.R.8.; 
Stewart Blacker, Beq.; J. A. Bell, Beg.; G. M. Mason, 
we Gash, Eeq. Painters: cu. Kastlake, Eeq., 
KA.; Beq., B.A.; ©. Stanfield, Esq. B.A. ; 
W. Stty, Beq., B.A.; A. Cooper, 768 R.A.; Copley 
¥reldang, ~~ James Fahey, Esq.; BE. W. Wyon, Esq. ; 
aud George . | wers: John Burnet, Esq. ; 
C.K, Wap —* 4 8 Exq.; John Pye, Esq, ; 
Oharles Turner, .;_W. Pinden, Esq.; E. Finden, 
-} 1. ©. Ghemton, Beq. Publishers: Messrs. Col- 

H. Graves, —* » Mrs. Parkes, and Mr, 

— Bleotrotypist: Mr. W. V. Palmer. Frame-makers, 
| — — and Moore. Copperplate printer: Mr. 


of Art through the different classes of the | 


| works; in 1842, 484 works; 
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f ain. Thestatement which illustrates 
«thelr ts and effects on Artists and Art” is 


| both interesting and instructive, and we therefore 


give it without curtailment :— 

“ Their influence on artists has been direct, immediate, 
and extensive, and in a — point of view beneficial. 
On reverting to a comparison of the several items pre- 
sented by the tables of the London and ether Art- 
Unions this will at once ap 
the amount laid out in pure from each of the five 
exhibitions is rapid and great. In 1837, the year of its 
foundation, there was applied to purchases from the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy a total of £170, of 
which £100 was expended on yt £70 on landscapes ; 
in 1842, £2526. 5s. on 1045. 15s. on landscapes ; 


res, 
in 1843, £2146. 10s. phy ment £977. 15s. on landscapes. | 
f the British Institution :—first | 


From the exhibition o 
year, nil; in 1842, £700 on figures, £385 on landscapes ; 
in 1843, £492 on figures, £602 on landscapes. From the 
Water-Colour Exhibition :—first year, £9. 9s. ; in 1812, 
£168. lus. on figures, £853 on landscapes; in 1843, £127 
on figures, £502. 17s. on landscapes. From the New 
Water-Colour Exhibition :—in the first year, works to 
the amount of £35 were purchased; in 1842, £422. 15s. 
was expended on figures, £370 on landscapes; in 1843, 
£228, 15s. on figures, £367. 5s. on landscapes. Similar 
augmentations are visible in the other societies of Eng- 
land, especially of Birmio : in 1837 the sum ex- 
pended on paintings was £271; in 1843, £620. In the 
Manchester Union, in 1841, £511 was expended on 
aintings; in 1843, £620. In the East and West of Eng- 
and Unions, the amount of subscription being incon- 
siderable, the effects corresponded. In Ireland and 
Seotiand the results were, if sible, more striking. 
Daring the four years the Dublin Art-Union has been in 
active existence, ‘a grand total of £12,531. 8s. has been 
brought to bear on the Fine Aris in Ireland, a department 
heretofore almost totally neglected, as far as the public 
generally were concerned.’ In the first year a compara- 
tively small sum was expended on paintings. In 1843 
there was expended on paintings and sculpture (the latter 
inconsiderable) £2700. This may appear to bear a small 
proportion to the whole amount of sale expected by the 
two Dublin exhibitions, there being for sale in the two 
58) works, 80 in the Society of Irish Artists, for which 
£2000 was demanded, and 500 in the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, for which £12,000 was expected, making a 
total of £14,000. But the contrast between what these 


| Association, they have greatly 





exhibitions then were, and what they now are, will show 
in a very sensible manner the effect of the operations of | 
the Art-Union. During the four years immediately pre- 
vious to the establishment of the Dublin Art-Union | 
(1835—1839), the total amount of purchases from the | 
exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy was £1, 10s., 
for two water-colour drawings; in the year 1839 there 
was no exhibition at ali. During the four subsequent 
years the sums expended in purchases amounted to a | 
total of £6778. 10s. Another test, not only of the advan- 
tages accruing to artists, but of the increased interest 
which the public takes in Art, are the receipts for admis- 
sion to exhibitions. For the four previous years (ex- 
cluding 1839, when there was no exhibition) the Royal | 
Hibernian Academy received not more than a total of 
£577. 13s. 6d. In the four subsequent years it received 
£1790. 15s. In 1838, the year immediately preceding the 
establishinent of the Dublin Art-Union, the receipts were | 
£128. 15s.; in 1843, £648, 10s. 6d. A falling off has been | 
observed in 1844 as compared to 1843, During the first | 
a7 days of the exhibition of 1843, the receipts were | 
£107. %s.; for the corresponding period in 1814, £261. 13s. 6d. | 
A proportionate effect is observable in the receipts of the 
Society of Irish Artists: in 1843, the first 27 days pro- 
duced £90; in 1844, £56. This decline has been as- | 
cribed to the shock which the Dublin Art-Union received, 
in common with others, from the notice of the Treasury, 
and the uncertainty which in coagequence prevailed as to | 
the future operations or indeed existence of the Society. | 
The effect on production is equally remarkable. Por 
several years anterior to the formation of the Dublin | 
—— * —*— of the Royal Hibernian | 
cademy had been deteriorating; in 1838 its catalog 
contained but 228 works — of which the * 
jority were portraits; there were of this number but | 
28 marked for sale, and none, it is believed, were dis- 
posed of. In 1839 there was, as already stated, no 
exhibition at all. ln 1840 (the first year after the | 
formation of the society) the Royal Hibernian Aca- | 
demy presented an exhibition of 410 works; in 1841, 432 
and in the fourth, 1843, 
have been no less than two exhibitions: that of the Ropal 
Hibernian Academy, containing 671 works, and that of 
the Society of Irish Artists, in the gallery of the Royal 
Institution, College-green, containing 140; making alto- 
gether SIL works, almost all of an original character and | 
of general interest. In Scotland the Edin’ burgh Art- 
— (or Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arta) 
tom the first year, 1834-5, to the ninth in 1842-3, ex. | 
pended on works of Art, in this instance s nonymous | 
with paintings, ae: in the first year, £630; in their 
seventh year, £4 (maximum); in their ninth, £3247. | 
The ondition of the painters of ‘ previous to the 
establishment of this Art-Union, may be collected from 
| the evidence of Mr. Bell. « Previous,’ says he, ‘to the | 
existence of the Association, the Royal Scottish Aca- | 
i —— who publish annual reports, had stated that so 
encouragement was given to the 
unless some means were oc to B—— 
artists = were devoting themselves 
| Sees enthusiasm, would be obliged 
give up their profession and devote one oe ome 4 





| services and interests of the publisher is not less so.” 
_ Colnaghi—the former considering the trade to be 


| lisher—‘‘ doing us good in every way, increasing 


| advantageous to the print-selling as well as en- 


| W. Finden, and several other “ authorities” 


| but from its superior powers of multiplication”— 


| benefit indeed.”’ 


from the matrix formed the 
| from the original plate, They eee 
deterioration, The wear tear of the 


. The augmentation of | Were not many purchases of works of Art; and that 


| the sums (altogether a very considerable amount) 


— — 


Apri, 


thing else.’ That was stated in-their rt 
before the Association was formed, in their 
the Aesodlation) they asvansed «sory dias 

the tion) very different tone, and 
they state ‘ that now is given, and that 
they will be enabled to continue and go on as they were 
doing.’ This is farther confirmed by the subsequent 
dence of the same witness, in whieh it is observed, "tha 
previous to the establishment of the Association there 


since, by the general attention being excited, and directed 
to the subject of the Fine ee nroneh the meant al tho 
Some remarks are appended in reference to 


added by prizeholders to the sums allotted ay 
prizes—of which artists had the benefit; and 
reference is made to the paucity of ae 
obtained by artists other than painters. 
subject next considered is the influence of these 
Societies on the art of Engraving, and the interests 
of publishers and printsellers. With regard to 
the first, the Report condemns the practice of 
obtaining —- of plates not engraved ex- 
pressly for a Society, and adds that when plates 
are engraved exclusively for this purpose—“ jf 
the choice be well regulated as to subject and 
artist (indispensable conditions), it must operate 
immediately as an encou ment of a very ob- 
vious kind, not only to the individual, but to the 
profession and to Art generally.” With respect 
to publishers we have the following judicious ob- 
servations :— 

*“ Of their importance, nay, indispensable utility to the 
engraver, and through him to all other cultivators of the 
Arts, on the one side, and on the other to the public, there 
can be no doubt. In almost all cases where the engraver 
has endeavoured to take upon himself the functions of 
publisher, he has met with obstacle and disappointment, 
and in some cases with signal loss. His habits of life, 
professional occupations, want of means, want of ex- 
perience and opportunity, unfit him for the task. It is 
necessary he should have, especially in the minute sub- 
division of labgur which prevails amongst us, and which 
is characteristic indeed of all high civilization, an inter- 
mediate agent. Iu some instances, perbaps, this neces- 
sity has been taken advantage of, somewhat shortsight- 
edly, by publishers, not only to the disadvantage of the 
public and the artist, but of the publisher himself. But 
whilst caution and rezulation are requisite, regard forthe 


The Report goes at some length into this 
branch of the subject; and we have an abstract 
of the evidenee of Mr. H. Graves and Mr. D. 


materially injured by these Societies (arising from 
their issue of prints); the latter, on the other 
hand, describing them as beneficial to the pub- 


our business in framing, bringing us —— 
and making people generally more acquaint 

with Art.” He considers the publishing trade, m- 
stead of having fallen off, to have become greater; 
and the distribution of engravings by Art-Unions 


professions, and “in this be believes 


— 
borne out by facts.” Mr. Burnet, Mr. 


imsel 


among engravers think, nevertheless, that Art- 
Unions have not aided Art, but ascribe the 
“ evil’ chiefly to the invention of the Electro- 
type,—* not from its inferiority to other means, 


holding that “ the great principle is not to make 
common ;”’ “ to restrict would be a very great 
Other engravers express very 
opposite opinions—among them Mr. Shenton 
thinks that, so far from engravers having any 
ground to complain of Art-Unions, “ 
to be very grateful to them.” We thus the 
publishers and engravers at direct issue; and so 
we shall presently find the painters. The topic 
next treated is the invention and application of 
;and on this subject we have the evi- 
dence of Mr. Vaughan Palmer, “ the inventor of 
—* only suce electrotype yet applied to 
“ He states that the in point of quality 
cost are most considerable. The im 
ar 


anything, less; it.affords a greater ni 
pressions: 1128 impressions were struck off 
electrotype plate, and 1111 i 
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the original engraving. 
J the elect will give, 
struck off it are as 
those from the not to be 
best artist, nor even by Mr, Palmer 


« On a fair balance, therefore, of the fi 
and making all due allowance and ded: 
sional ties on all sides, your Committee cannot 
consider that the pecuniary interests of — or pub- 
lishers are i but it is evident that interests ge 
nerally of ts and of the — are promoted by the 
distribution of engravings (whether the ee ro- 
cess be used or not), adopted by the London, ublin, 
and Edinburgh Art-Unions.” 


The more important part of the inquiry is thus 


commenced :— 


influence on the interests of arti 
It may seem singular to separate them, but the 
observe with regret that they are so 

cases covertly, in others openly, by artists themselves. 
If by any reasoning they could be considered distinct 
consequence would be obvious, Art and artists would 
stand in a false and unnatural position where such doc- 
trine could be maintained. Where the artist himself con- 
sents to treat his profession as a trade, it is some time 
before the people will be induced to treat it as Art. 
Nothing more strikingly evinces the narrow view taken 
even by the profession of their own permanent and true 
interests.” 


The principal witnesses against Art-Unions 
are Messrs. Etty and Uwins; and, although the 
comments of the Report on their testimony and 
that of other artists are abundant, are in a 
great degree contained in the following intro- 
ductory passage :— 

“ Now, that a greater number of works than formerly 
are produced by the application of such large sums is un- 
questionably true, but not less so that a 
demand is created for them by the other of the 
Art-Unions, and by the generally ro taste of the 
public. The unanimous opinion of witnesses is that, 
from numerous causes, independently of the action of 
— —* a as tak 3 poe Wa —* 
ection, if gc or an Ing, 

; enco : ent ton — —« ne here, 
from societies, or individuals.” 

The question whether Art-Unions ene 
‘‘ mediocrity” is next treated—and while Mr. 
Uwins apprehends that their tendency is “‘ to 
deluge the world with things of contemptible cha- 
racter,”’ to encourage rubbish and things of little 
merit—in a word, ‘‘ mediocrity of Art’’"—Mr. East- 
lake, ‘than whom there cannot be amore competent 
judge” (we quote the Report), “ thinks they have 
encouraged artists of merit and t them for- 
ward more rapidly than any other mode of en- 
couragement would have done;” Mr. Cooper 

‘thinks the selection of pictures to have been 
good ;” and Mr. Fahey, while admitting that 
second-rate talent has been encouraged, considers 
this an advantage—on the principle that artists 
who are now first-rate, at one period of their lives 
= inferior works. The influence of Art- 
nions upon ‘‘ High Art,” whether beneficial or 
prejudicial, is next treated. “It is by no means 
clear, but the contrary, that Art-Unions have dis- 
turbed or diverted, much less suppressed, private 
patronage,” 

“Some of the witnesses 
that private patronage, or the enco 
or otherwise, comprehended ander that term, is a sort of 
fixed and determinable quantity, which if applied in one 
uarter must be subtracted from another: in other words, 
5* — 3 to —* a certain a an- 

on works o' or li tions, 
upon his —B that it —— = = 
poe ee — to the _ amount from 
3 such is not the process purchase 
———⸗ of mental luxuries, * > 
ce urchase at an 
7 cala of beste, hed 22 ——ä—— —— 
ve meee at 


opportunities, might bably never 
all; and it often 8B2 that this purchase (accidental, 
ary) is the — — 


have gone on the assumption 


hot necess 


or taste, which till 
——— ill then lay dormant, and which 





is the o of the 


Committee, that not only have Art-Unions not 
disturbed private patr but it is proved by 
evidence that they have more—THEY HAVE 


STIMULATED AND EXTENDED iT. This is proy 
by reference to statements from the various 
etropolitan Institutions (all except the Royal 
Academy, which gave no returns), and the several 
Exhibitions of Ireland, Scotland, and the pro- 
vinces; while the increased love of Art in the 
people is shown by reference to the number of 
—* —— ——— —— the 
ni i ven y those that are ‘ 
tuitous.”’ Similar eductions are drawn from 
the circulation of engravings :—‘‘ Publishers look 
upon their distribution from too confined and per- 
sonal a point of view;”’ ‘‘ the admirer of a painting 
soon extends his admiration from a painting to an 
engraving, and a from an engraving to 
a me Love or ART RADIATES ON ALL 
stipes.” This most important branch of the sub- 
ject, after —— considered in all its bearings, 
is thus reviewed :— 


“Your Committee have not heard, even within the 
limited period allowed to judge of the ition of these 
ual to complained 


societies, of any injury at all 
of by other bodies under the influence of the 
which have been just noticed: on the contrary, the per- 
sons said to be most affected by the system, have been 
most temperate in their evidence. The more eminent 
painters have more occupation, the more eminent en- 
ers are ee rte ay one: the more eminent publishers 
ve increased in their business: of the class of 
each none have complained, with the exception, in the 
blishing trade, of the retailers, who, within a certain 
imit, that of the one-guinea print, a to have 
; allothers seem to have received an increased 
impulse, instead of being crushed, as has sometimes 
been the case with other interests under great combina- 
tions. Your Committee, therefore, feel themselves justi- 
fied in concluding that the o of Art-Unions, so 
far from su ing or diminishing, has led to the ex- 
mprovement of private patronage.” 

As a pendant some remarks are added in re- 
ference to theincreased demand for picture-frames : 

“A far r attention to the propriety of the de- 
a = * — of the —— and skill aban 
workman (the frames varying every year according 
to the en ving which is antag Sut}, is cbearvabie ; nor 
is it limited to the Art-Union engraving, but has ex- 
tended, irrespective of the Art-Unions, very decidedly in 
other directions; much encouragement has been given 
by others. Taking into consideration, in addition, the 
attention given by the School of Design to this branch of 
Art, here is al demand already created for the dis- 

lay of the knowledge and skill which may be acquired 

fn that institution, pot limited by or on the 
Art-Union, but gradually finding its way to the whole 
community.” 

And with reference to the alleged inferiority of 
engravings issued by Art-Unions, “‘ the Commit- 
tee cannot acquiesce in the opinion that * is in 
the s , under proper regulation, any inherent 
—— which precludes it from employing its 


high school of engraving, to the benefit not of the 
engraver only, and publisher, but to the general 
extension of Art.” 


the 

* Committee A 
viest charge made against these bodies ’’—the 

encouragement which it is ive to 

the spirit and practice of ; while it is 
itted that the system “ may be to 





The Art-Unions have recently devised various means 
to remove this evil, and are preparing to adopt otheve, 
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2** home and in the colonies, a great portion of 

educated classes in the re advancement of 
the Fine Arts, ore es time, to 

an , With all the faults, 

both fa and to it, it must be 

that the main will still have been 

— Palseoeas ve aii ics. the aps eajoctey 

to : x 0 

even of educated. public were strangers. In J 

point of view, the very which so many fear as 

to lower Art ¥, must be looked on as not 

only of good omen, but as the actively o ig cause to 


uce the end of which all seem equally desirous. 

ere it otherwise, we should in consistency look upon 
pe bonny of the Greek and Etruscan vase in anti- 
fate, os a disaster, and instead of 


same in literature, There must be a cheap literature to 
Lb eb for a dearer. Unless the public at large sym- 
ise in Art, and feel it to be an ent, we 8 

—* attain * national ~ Art, or mee a ange 

to. appears to more requisite in this 
country than in others. We have no substitute for the 
temple aad bath of the ancients, nor for the palace and 
church of the Italians. Later, a choicer and more fasti- 
dious spirit will arise, and a corresponding effort to meet 
or guide it. That these societies are now in a state to 


public taste. This is not to be achieved by a mere 
amount of money taken out of other channels and thrown 
into what be too often justly designated the picture 
market, nor by injudiciously stimulating and 
unwisely inferior, careless, and 
talent, uor even by the benevolent rescue from distress of 
the meritorious and modest, but by a well-directed and 
well-sustained course of proceedings, carried on thro 

a judicious organization, and under well-secured re 
tions, having the encouragement of Art, in all grades 
but especially of the highest in each, for its ultimate end 
and object.” 

The laws affecting Art-Unions are next treated 
at length; the summing up being that “ such So- 
cieties are exposed to prosecution, as the law now 
stands, on the part of the private informer.” To 
prevent the occurrence of this evil, a temporary 
act was It seems doubtful, however, 
whether this law applied to either Scotland or 
Ireland. But to meet it effectually, the Com- 
mittee “recommend that a specific act legalizing 
in future Art-Unions, with certains exceptions 
me on certain conditions, be proposed to the 

islature.”’ 

“The means for securing, improving, and ex- 
tending Art-Unions” are next considered; and 
this consideration occupies the ten concluding 
pages of the Report; the object being to devise a 
ient and practicable to 


en a8 
lated 


render them most su to the improvement 
and diffusion of Art through the different classes 
of the community.”” The first branch of the sub- 


ject—“ their security ’—resolves itself into this— 
that “such Societies having justified their claim 
to the sanction of the Loni ture, they are en- 
titled to call upon the Legislature the Go- 
vernment for protection.” With regard to the 
manner and the means by which their advancement 
can be most effectually forwarded, the Committee 


recommend encouragement should be given 
to all classes of Art—“ to Art in all its bran sd 
“The variety of material, from the richest to the sim- 
plest, from the dearest to the in they 
may executed, fs at eee consideration; the 
gold and the bronse medal may be equally excellent in 
ee a ee and Art be thus 

wi the reach of all classes of the community, 
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ears, ! 
4 selected during that period— | 
“to be given as the highest prize,” or, better still, 
“ to be applied by the Art-Union to a public pur- 
+ thes aiding “the gradual formation of a 
ational Gallery of Sculpture” —and a hint is also 
thrown out that attention should be paid to the 
bas-relief as well as to the statue. } 

In reference to Painting, which the Committee | 
characterize as “ the favourite department of the | 
Art-Uniona, they consider there is more to regu- 
late than to encourage.” With regard to the 
mode of giving the choice of pictures to prize- 
holders, there are some judicious and sensible 
remarks, They apprehend that in these countries 
thére are, as yet, comparatively few who are qua- 
lified by taste and knowledge to judge of works of 
Art—and that consequently “ the choice will fall 
or. productions not only out of the pale of high 
Art, but in most instances antagonist to it — 
and having recommended, as in the case of sculp- 
ture, the appropriation of a per-centage on the 
subscriptions for the —— of an historic pic- 
ture (in this, as well as in other instances, the 

inciple has been forestalled by the Art-Union of 
Penden), and also a periodical engraving from 
gome celebrated work of a famous old master, 
they arrive at the most important division of the 
Report—the means for securing, improving, and | 
extending Art-Unions; this division being intro- 
duced by some observations which British artists | 
will do well to weigh and consider :— 


“ The natural aim of high Art is twofold—the develop- | 
ment of ‘he highest moral and intellectual elements, and | 
their development with national modifications. For these 
two purposes an immense variety of preliminary acquire- 
ments, quite distinct from the mere technical, is re- 
quisite. A general acquaintance with not = the facts | 
of history, but with the mind of history, of which these 
facts are only one expression, and which can only be 
attained through a study of that mind in all, in its poetry, | 
ph , social peculiarities, &c.; a knowledge of the | 
peye nomena of each country or period ; 

cal erudition, with a true sense of its value 
and meaning ; but above all, thorough feeling of country | 
and nation in ite several varieties of time and place are | 
all . To direct and encourage the artistic mind 
of the country to the attainment of such acquirements, is 
a worthy t of ambition, and justifies the employ- 
ment of a considerable peeves of their funds in societies, 
whose chief claim to public favour is their professed sup- 
port of this very object.” 


And of * moment to the publisher are the 


following admirable remarks :— 

“ We eee no reason why numerous good engravings 
(no matter how produced) of a good statue or painting, 
should be a greater evil than numerous good stereo- 
typed editions of a good poem or history. The original 
publisher, or bolder of copyright, may complain, if de- 
parture from the known regulations or long-established 
relations of the trade take place, but the public at large 
gains. As to the satiety produced, we must not regulate 
our evtimate by that of London. To many a small town 
these Art-U anion many 3 are treasures; they are per- 
= only ones, in way of Art, they possess. 
What © picture or statue, ex in a publ place of | 
worship, or meeting, is in’ to effect upon pub- 
lic mind, is effected in another mode by this multipli- 
cation and diffusion of engravings. The only question 
then is, not whether they are rare or common, cheap 


or dear, but whether they are good, whether the 
original.” — 


With respect to the ublisher, another remar 

is added: while the — are far from * 

— to the ng often indispensable, ge- 
ally necessary, which he ‘ : 

= at A = confers on the engra- 

Art for Art's sake,” the C i 

dey 4 ommittee, so far from 

to the publisher, are disposed rather 

which shall give a more independent 

the engraver. 

The Committee having closed 
as to the mode by which the 
these Institutions may be m 
effect— allowing for corres 
in different parts of the country—proceed to exa- 
mine by whet machinery these suggestions may 


to any plan 
position to 


declared pur of 
ore fully carried into 





| held that this opportunity gradu 


| may be obtained, and in fact is often taken 
| in 


= c, “ especially when he looks to | 


accord any increase of protection | 


their suggestions | 


nding modificati | 
po g cations | that the paintings 
| merous, and em’ 


be carried into operation. first consider the 
two ing classes into which Art-Unions may be 
divided—viz., those ed on the principle of 
allowing the prizes to be drawn in money, and 
applied to the purchases of works of Art, and 

ose purchased by the instrumentality of a com- 
mittee of selection, and distributing the pictures 
so purchased as prizes. 

“ The advantages of the first are alleged to be, the 
portunity it * the —«— 5 to * ſor 53 

c ing to his own tastes erences ; an 
peer pre J ally leads to the exer- 
cise, and thence to the cultivation, of the taste of the 
subscriber, and consequently to the improvement of the 
taste generally of the public. At the outset it is pos- 
sible that many errors may be committed, but it is the 
effect of exercise to check and correct them ; and the 
facility with which the aid of more intelligent guides 
vantage of, 
great measure provides a preventive of the evils 
which might otherwise be apprehended. A more serious 
danger, however, results from this mode of distribution. 
The selection being left to the subscribers, in order to 
allow as free a range as possible, the prizes are allotted 
in money. This offers facilities for great abuses, and 
in some instanccs produces them. Cases are stated to 
have occurred of fictitious purchases and sales; the 
moncy given has been nominally applied to the purchase 
of a painting, but, in reality, a portion only has been re- 
ceived by the artist, the remainder being retained by the 
prizeholder, the artist, by way of compensation, being 
allowed to keep the picture. Other cases have been 
stated of immediate sales of paintings so purchased by 

rizcholdere, thus defeating the — of the Art- 
Inions. Itis fair to add that such cases are rare, and 
confined to a small number of the subscribers, and that 
every precaution is taken by the regulations and Council 
of the Institution to prevent their occurrence. 

“ The second system does not present these objections. 
The selection being vested in a committee chosen by the 
Council, precludes the necessity of giving the prizes in 
money, and so cuts off all pecuniary transactions between 
the subscriber and the artist, and strikes at the root of 
the abuses above mentioned. After sales, of course, can- 
not be prevented in this more than in any other instance. 
It is stated to have operated prejudicially against the in- 
dividual artist, and cases have been instanced of artists 
on that ground refusing to sell to Art-Unions; but the 
injury is not of such magnitude or frequency as to inter- 
fere materially with the other benefits of the society. The 
charge most usual inst this d system is the 
chance wich it presents of private favouritism,—the ordi- 
nary concomitant of close bodies, of judges and patrons ; 
and instances have been given, not only of such suspi- 
cions existing, but of their not being altogether without 
foundation, as in the case of the Edinburgh. On the 





| whole, however, it appears to be exposed to fewer chances 


of abuse, and to present greater means for its repression 
and remedy, than the preceding.” 


Six suggestions,‘ offered by different witnesses,”’ 


| as more or less calculated to avoid the evils and 


unite the advantages of each system, are then 
enumerated ; but of these the Committee prefers 


| on the whole (without peremptorily insisting on 


its adoption) the system which confides to a Se- 
lect Committee the choice in question, ‘ provided 
such Committee can be fairly constituted, and the 
abuses to which it is exposed be effectually pre- 
vented or checked ;”—and they suggest the elec- 
tion of such Committee by free open vote or bal- 
lot, sufficiently numerous, and the Council itself to 
be well chosen—chosen by the body of subscribers ; 
one fifth to retire annually, or biennially; and to 
supply their places by fresh elections by the Coun- 
cil itself—the same members not being re-eligible 
for a year; then a ComMITTEE oF SELECTION OF 
THREE MEMBERS to be chosen from the body of 
the Council, with power to aggregate as ASSESSORS 
one artist and one amateur—the five to be in- 
trusted with the duty of choosing from the an- 
nual exhibitions the prizes intended for distribu- 
tion: such Committee of Selection to change an- 
nually one-third of its members :— 

“ It is conceived that this i ° 
tion, the various elements of whi r the: phd om * 
lection would be composed, would go far to remove all 
chance of partiality in favour of particular schools, 


masters, and artists, and also preclude all abuse incidental 


—* —— transactions, fictitious or real, between the 


we think that it be a, 

vernment and the Art- Unions t % 

should on one side receive the protection of 

on condition that, on the other, they satisfy 

ment as to the natnre of their tions, 

they are such as will not come within 

=» ‘th —— —— 

or 8 su some t 
voraesent (we have already suggested a eer oh of 
Privy Council) a copy of their r , and that, on 
these being approved of, the Crown should be em 

to give them a charter of incorporation, or a ce of 
license, and that such charter or certificate should be 
conclusive, as long as held, of their right of exemption 
from the provisions of the Lottery Laws. But inasmuch 
as departures might occur from time to time from their 
original institution, a copy thereof should be ited 
with the Privy Council, and the Crown be entitled, on 
proof of such departure, to withdraw the certificate or 
charter of incorporation. With such autions we do 
no not conceive it possible that any of those abuses, to 
prevent which was the object of the Lottery Laws, could 
occur, or, if occurring, could not be checked or remedied 
whe Tour Comeattion havien thue di barged the d 

“ Your Committee us disc 
= on them of — into the present —25 

nions, their resources, management, and how far they 
are liable to the provisions of existing statutes, and what 
means can be devised to render them subservient to the 
permanent interests of Art, recommend that a bill, embo- | 
dying the suggestions above stated, with the view to | 

ect such purpose, be proposed, during the present ses- 
sion, to the House.” 

We have thus condensed this elaborate Report. 
We repeat, it exhibits og industry and 
careful consideration. The views en are H. 
beral and judicious, and the advice tendered, 
based as itis or wisdom and sound policy, will, 
we doubt not, be in the main — 

Indeed, as we have intimated, the suggestions of 
the Committee have, in many instances, been an- 
ticipated by the Committee of the Art-Union of 
London ; and, armed by such authority, we can- 
not doubt they will at once proceed to introduce 
into the Institution such salutary reforms as they 
have not as yet been bold enough, or strong 
enough, to c out. This Society, we need not 
say, have already conferred immense benefit upon 
Artists and Art: no small portion of the increased 
interest now taken by the public in the subject 
must be attributed to their efforts; they have 
laboured unceasingly, without thought to other 
reward than public approval and the content- 
ment of their own minds; if, occasionally, they 
have committed errors, these errors have never 
been of such a nature as to engender the smallest 
suspicion of impure or interested motives: there 
never has been a body of men who have acted 
with sterner, or more consistent, uprightness; 
and they merit the gratitude of all who love Art, 
and to whom the extension of its influence isa 
value and a duty. We do not at the present 
moment delay to offer suggestions based on those 
of the Committee of the House of Commons ; but 
the most essential point for their co: on 
ween * — mont the oes 
tendered in the , as regards mode 
selecting prizes. We have long thought—indeed, 
we threw out the hint some two years 13 
the difficulties and advantages on both sides 
might be met by a very simple 


i. €., t0 Se 
lect all the prizes by a Oeemnittee of Selection, 


and out of the prizes so selected to let the prize- 


holders make their choice 





prizeholder, besides having an adv 
likely to be within the reach of the other pee, the 
selection of works of a higher and better character than | 
those usually chosen by the ordinary prizeholder, 
beneficial result of thia would be a better class of produc- 


| tion, and a more certain criterion for the producer. When 


“ At the same time, in order to meet the fair d 
of individual preference, arising out of Giabvest tone, 
ts, opportunities, and adaptations, it would be well 
and other works of Art should be nu- 


ace a fair proportion from th 
branches. The prizeholder should be allowed te eittes 


The | 


We conclude this article by repeating a quota- 
tion from the Report—a which contains, 
indeed, the gist of the whole argument in support 
of Art-Unions :— 

“ The man who is induced to at an Exhibi- 
tion, or Art-Union, or a sale of books, had he not chanced 
upon these places or unities, t probably never 
have purchased at all; and it often that this 
— oP pgp not is = creator Or 
veloper of an a te, or taste, w 
mant, and wwhick’ without such accident would 
never have shown itself, much less sought for its 
priate gratification.” 
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JUVENILE ILLUSTRA LED UIT 

BY MBS. 8. C. HALL. 
— 


| 





li 'aoe 


— We may expect to see boys in the 


amusement. 

treet playing pitch and toss with artificial stars, 
J —— Scotch a Bey h the of 
the zodiac! confess I look wi ble 


j t u the influence of this know 
——— yon while —— aware t 
some simplification was needed, that, of old, 
difficulties were created rather than lessened for 
the young, I am still convinced that the mind 
will never strengthen that is not practised in 
healthful LABoUR. Reason and reflection must be 
called into action; and comparison—that great 
protective power of our natures—must be fre- 
quently and carefully exercised. Give the weak a 
smaller portion of labour than you give the strong, 
but do not be persuaded to abridge into a mere sem- 
blance the exereise of the mental powers of either ; 
let work be work; but let the s as well as 
the feeble at all times have full and entire re- 
laxation—let labour and amusement alternate 


witHouT interference. Great good—greater good 


than —— — seem aware of—may be 
effected by total change of occupation ; the succes- 
sion of one train of ideas to another is, like the 
rush of a current of fresh air into an overheated 
atmosphere, both healthful and refreshing ; but 
the master-art of healthy education is to appor- 
tion an equal quantity of amusemen e amuse- 
ment best suited to the tastes and ages of either 
the infants or adult pupils—to a given quantity 
of mental labour. fas, while would have 
children according to their re learn to 
wrestle with and overcome difficulties, I would 
show them the rich fountains that pla 
their amusement, in the abundance of charm- 


for 


ing works of fiction, of poetry, and fairy tale 
‘i ( us—forming 


which abound at this time am 
their tastes for the enjoyment of elegant and em- 
bellished literature. The contrast between such 
works and their ‘* lesson-books’”’ is a relief, and the 
young pupils must feel the salutary benefit of the ex- 
change. While I entertain many doubts as to the 
effects a to result from playful or labourless 
education, I rejoice in the improvement that has 
taken place in the light literature (so to call it) 
of childhood. 

Some of the illustrated books published by Mr. 
CuNDALL are admirably calculated to form the ju- 
venile taste, while amusing the juvenile mind. 
This is the species of change I desire to see my 
young friends indulge in, when * duty tasks” are 
exchanged for enjoyment—when elementary and 
scientific books are laid aside until the fresh 
—* invigorates for fresh lessons, or while the 
rain and storm without preclude the possibility of 
exercise, or the long winter eveni claim an 
amusement peculiar to themselves; then tales of en- 
chantment may succeed to those of domestic inci- 
dent and history—the poem affords a treat to the 
eye, as well as to the i nation—while the child 
obtains an involuntar —— of Art. Instead 
of imitating the vile daubs which disfigured child- 
ren’s books in days 2 they have now works 
of veritable Art plac before them ; many 
learn to appreciate their true value. 

It is curious enough to observe the seers | 
currents that set in at different a, an 
carry opinion and belief with them. en I was 
very young, as a repose from hard study I was 
given ‘The Seven Champions,” “‘ Beauty and 
the Beast,” and “ Cinderella,” as the en- 
Joyments of the nursery. The “ Cinderella” ofthose 
days was done up in calfskin and clothed in a 
green petticoat, while her hair was blue and her 
bodice yellow; her reign was short with me, for 
fairy tales all of a sudden were considered foolish. 
. not injurious ; * when somewhat older I had 

9 reason to complain of the change from “ Beaut 
and the Beast” to Maria Edgeworth’s “ Early 
Lessons” and Mrs. Hofland’s “ Son of a Genius. 
This mingling of the real with the ideal is, I think, 
highly beneficial ; but some years ago an opinion 
prevailed that fiction of any kind was not only 
deleterious but actuall sinful; and a succession 
of books became pop which were in fact dry 











rimental + 
company sacred subjects, 
Verses out of 
child to read 
e; 
ture learning of the Collect if he did not ase hue 
Latin lesson. For a few years, mind and body 
were put into stiffstays, and the poor fairy tales 
banished from the nursery might have been 
totally forgotten, and all their beautiful fan- 
tasie, fable, and mythology lost sight of, but 
that some popular authors, both abroad and at 
home, collected and arranged them, bringing them 
into fashion, not among the “ little,’’ but — 
the “big,” people; and while the masters an 
misses were busy with “the ologies” and the 
hard reasoning of many a severe tale in the school- 
room, their papas and mammas were making ac- 
quaintance with “‘gnomes’’ and “ fairies” and 
“cluricawns” and ‘ pookas” in the drawing- 
room. I do not think children got on smoothly or 
pleasantly without their little romance; there is 
something softening and amusing in the sorrows 
of Cinderella, in the patience of Grissell, in the 
transformation of the “‘ Beast” to the princely 
** Beauty,” which does to children, and pre- 
serves childhood as childhood. Children are of 
late becoming miniature men and women: all the 
“ smattering” ways to science could not enliven 
easy spirits or yield them the pleasure which, for 
a time, seemed forbidden. This state of things is 
now undergoing another change—a change to old 
things with modern improvements. The coarse 
covers, —— riate and ill-drawn illustrations, 
are su ed —— ‘bindings that encou- 
rage a child to be careful; and the illustrations 
are of such a nature, as I have already said, as to 
create a feeling and love of the beautiful, which 
cannot be taught at too earlyan age. The educa- 
tion of the eye in this pleasing manner is almost 
new to us; we hardly yet comprehend its vast 
importance and influence in the every-day ar- 
rangements of life. No matter how * or 
homely the dress, a well-educated eye will take 
care that each part is in harmony with the other ; 
a bunch of field flowers, if well arranged, is ca- 
pable of forming as captivating a bouquet as the 
most costly exotics; and a child whose taste is 
insensibl organized by an acquaintance with 
beauty of form and harmony of colour will grow 
up with pure harmonious ideas that will effectually 
—— the growth of low or vulgar sentiments. 
eople of small means must not misunderstand 
this, and imagine that pure taste leads to expen- 
sive habits; certainly it will admit of no defor- 
mity—no bad mixture of colours—no ill-assor 
—— it will — its ——— — 
of a ttern, and its chintz hangings to suit 
therewith ** will have its delf-ware as ceful 
in form as though it ote pees itual 
ood order will prevent wasteful expenditvre; and 
ts soothing influence, felt rather than proclaimed, 
will extend like a halo around an habitation. We 
all know the value of early impressions, and, be- 
* so fervently in their influence, I attach 
more importance than many do, to the “ get 
up” of the “picture books,” which have 
in with this fresh current of amusement for 
infant ot and, if I am as pleased as any 
child could be with the pretty pictures, I am no 
less delighted by the infinite variety of children’s 
books—for what charms one juvenile may fail to 
excite interest in another. ducation may have 
its fixed principles, but it cannot have its fixed 
rules—these must entirely depend upon the capa- 
city, health, temper, or, to speak honestly, on the 
phrenological development, of the pupil. Much 
itive eae practised upon children, simply 
om their not being understood,—looked at rat 
as a traveller looks upon a flock of sheep bleating 
upon the mountain side, not remembe that 
e shepherd knows that every snowy face indicates 
a distinctive character! A child should be under- 
stood—studied well, in fact—before its education, 
or even its amusement, is attempted; and care 
should be taken not to attribute unworthy or low 
motives to chidren—everything should be done to 
elevate and refine their thoughts, as well as to cul- 
tivate their affections; at the same time, it would 
be injudicious to feed an ov wn organ of 
imagination with wild tales of land, or to 
raise too highly a huge organ of self-esteem. 
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Here is “ Wi ,»” done up in pale 
pink calico with : the illustrations 


, stamped 

of this little volume are delicate both in colour and 
execution, ‘ The Princes” is a delightful 
collection of tales and anecdotes of royal children, 
well classed. and arranged by Mrs. John.Slater, 
with charming illustrations by John Calleott 
Horsley, who works in this way to admiration. 
Traditional pen Songs” are certainly more 
curious than sui ; we do not object to them 
on the usual d of their being nonsensical, 
because a ce quantity of nonsense is neces 
as a foil to the grave studies we have spoken of, 
but because many of them are coarse and vulgar, 
and as such should be avoided. Nothing im- 
presses itself more on the young mind than rhyme, 
and it should never be vulgar or incorrect. 
* Little —— darling of the nursery— 
has been republished by Mr. Cundall; although 
we strongly object to the spurious addition of 
“ hanging the tails to dry,”’ which destroys the 
point of the story, we confess a prettier book 
could not be found for any little miss who has 
compassed words of one syllable. Children all 
delight in pastoral subjects ; and this makes ‘‘ The 
Story Books of the Seasons” such favourites with 
my little friends. The rural sketches in these 
charming volumes are valuable because of their 
truth and simplicity , and the illustrations are in 
admirable keeping with the subjects. Give child- 
ren such books as these for their amusement, and 
be assured they will lighten their studies far more 
than impoverishing their lesson-books by making 
them easy almost to absurdity. The exquisite 
ballad of The Babes in the Wood” is embellished 
by one of Franklin’s expressive and well-drawn 

oups; Townshend has successfully combatted 
‘Jack the Giant Killer;” Redgrave illustrates 
* The Sisters with the Golden Locks ;’’ Horsle 
works fresh charm: with ‘* Beauty and the Beast ;” 
Cope illustrates “Grumble and Cheery;"” and 
F. Taylor is quite at home in “Chevy Chase :” 
these are but a few of the right good masters in 
Art who, enlightened by a new light, have not 
disdained to illustrate this shilling asries of child- 
ren’s books. ‘The little masters and misses will here- 
after be at no loss to recognise namesin Art ; they 
will be to them as old familiar friends ; and when 
instead of a shilling, the young folks are treated 
to one of those of larger size and more substantial 
binding, they will find, particularly in some of the 
volumes dedicated to natural history, a new field 
of delightful amusement. Mr. Cundall has pub- 
lished some little volumes connected with sacred 
history, with embellishments from the old mas- 
ters; and there are many who will consider them 
as admirably adapted for —— reading, as 
well as at even and morni during the 
week. For myself, I should always prefer select- 
ing a portion of Holy Scriptures for my child’s 
reading; for to me the idea is not pleasant of 


taking extracts or making abridgments from * 
Writ. I like a child to turn always to the Bi 
for faith and knowledge; and, though I know 


that many persons whose opinions I respect, prefer 
abridgments, yet T would select none of — 
so solemn a subject, There are, however, many 
shades of opinion on this point. 

Education is certainly going at a railroad pace ; 
but railroad travellers see less of what is actually 
oing on around them than those who posted the 
figh and beautiful roads of our fair E land. A 
ey yi oe nee eee £0 © rvation 
to governess before me the other day, which 


had a deal of truth init. “ How is it, my 
dear,’”’ inquired the lady, ‘‘that you do not un- 
derstand this simple thing?’ ‘‘1 do not know, 

: ” she answered with a perplexed look; 
“ ut 


aeeppemee Cee E have 20 mang Sng ie 
learn that I have not time to understand.” mo 
of Mr. Cundalls pretty books would have per- 
mitted her mind to relax, and have given her that 
which natural instinct she required—“ time 
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orname nted border round the 
with a dark blue ink, which served as a guide for the 
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BLOCK-PRINTING EN COLOURS. f 


4 — i 
Ow the page we have referred to several) 
of Mr. Cunpaut’s books for the y ;-and we | 
have there spoken of the high merit of the works 
of Art by which they are, for the most part, illus- 
trated. These consist chiefly of prints in litho- | 
graphy, and engravings on wood, from the pom 
of many distinguished artists who have not t ought | 
it beneath them to cater for minds yet in the | 
bud.” Thus, Mr. F. Taylor, Mr. C. forsiey, Mr. | 
Franklin, Mr. Townsend, Mr. Redgrave, Mr. 
Cope, Mr. Absolon, and many other painters of | 
fame have embellished these little volumes—in- | 
culeating a love of Art, and educating child- 
heed, and even infancy, in pure taste. It is im- 
possible to overrate this important gain to society ; 
of old, it was thought quite sufficient to give 
to children pretty pictures that had neither pur- 
pase nor meaning ; ill-drawn figures, wretchedly 
coloured, were deemed good enough for them. 
We live in a better age; bad productions of the 
peneil will po longer be tolerated by any class—old 
or ; and while it is highly to the eredit of the 
to have ventured into a path —hazardous | 
at first, bat which cannot but prove, eventually, | 
profitable—it is no less so to the artists who have | 
thus sealously co-operated with him. In these 
volumes for the young there are prints of rare ex- 
cellence—such as bear the criticism of the connois- 
seur, while they cannot fail to delight and instruct 
these for whom they are es ly intended. 

Mr. Cundall has enabled us to accompany our 
notice with a specimen of the prints which adorn 
his publication ; and it will surprise many of our 
r s to be told that the elegant and excellently 
drawn work of Art on which he now looks, is pre- | 
sented to him precisely as it came from the printing 
press—being printed by the ordinary process, from 
several blocks, but not having been touched by the 
hand. The process is curious and interesting; its 
improvement, indeed, forms an era in Art: for im- 
ptessions may be taken without limit, and issued 
at so cheap a rate as to be absolutely astonishing. 
It will be obvious, however, that, though the cost 
of multiplying these prints is singularly small, te 
first expense is considerable ; and that remunera- 
tion can only be the result of a very large sale. 
Our readers will be interested in obtaining some 
details concerning the process. 

Many attempts have from time to time been made 
to bring to a practicable perfection such a method 
of printing in colours as should be available for 

uch cheap publications as are now embellished 
by coloured plates; and not only for these, but 
for others in which the cuts, diagrams, &c., must 
receive colour. No experiments of this kind that 
have ever come under our notice give so fair a 
feomee of ul:imate success 9s those instituted by 

esers. Gregory, Collins, and Reynolds (—pro- 
duced for Mr. Cunpa..--), an example of whose 
production we here te with an earnest hope 
that the invention will be applied to the class of 
prints to which we allude. 

The art of printing in colours for the purpose 


, Of imitating the ornaments with which manu- 


seripts were embellished by hand, ap s to be 
nearly as old as the received account of the inven- 

tion of printing. The first edition of the “ Spe- | 
eulum,"’ which was printed by Coster about the 
ear 1440, is, perhaps, the first specimen of two 
t coloured inks being used on the same 
It is believed that all the decorations of the 

ich was printed by Faust about | 

i ; butac examina- | 

tien of a well-conditioned cory will show that the | 
st page was printed 


ign, the other parts being finished with the 
peneil in ditlerent colours. It is stated by Papillon 


| ‘ and purple—by 

means of a suite of three blocks ; and he was found 

to be right as to the main fact, but wrong in the 

details of the process : for in printing these letters 
colours are 
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1823 appeared “ Praetieal Hints on Decorative 
Printing,” the author of which was Mr. W. Savage, 
who seems to have given a large share of attention 
to printing from a series of blocks incolours. The 
experiments of Mr. Savage were, to @ certain 
degree, suceessful, but they are by no means —* 
in result to the specimens we are here enabled to 
ive, and the great desideratum—cheapness—he 
fad not attained. In examining these cuts, and 
comparing them with ordinary embellishments 
— str 
precision of the colouring—the outline is nowhere 
overshot by colour, as is everywhere seen in com- 
mon prints—each tint is laid exactly in its place ; 
and, when it is remembered that these prints are 
produced by a suite of seven blocks, the exactness 


of the work is the more remarkable. And, as re- 


gards price in the execution of any number above 





y hand, we are at once struck by the | 


great progress made-by the pupils under his able super. 
The resignation Se Mr. is was 
notwithstanding, —— 2 umstance _ 
deeply regretted by who have at heart the * 
of the School and the interests of the great st 
manufacture of England. Meanwhile Mr. Wallis 
been delivering, at Ue Roya!! netitution, and at other 
public Inatitutions, a series of lectures on Ornamental 
and Decorative Art; these lectures have been fully re. 
ported in the provincial newspapers, 
THE MANCHESTER EXposiTion.—The E. ition has 
by this time closed ; it mrustbe regarded asa ex 
ment only, and, in that view, has been successful. The Re. 
port of the School: 
c 
Council , their 
object does not seem te have ngufficiently understood cr 


intendence.” 


| appreciated by the manufacturers of this district, but 


two thousand, they are produced at a rate as low | 


as the others. The process of printing employed 
in the production of theee cuts is simple, inasmuch 


as there is nothing employed that is not common ; | 
but, perhaps, the order of the blocks is not such as 


would be aun conceived, inasmuch as the 
drawing is ; 

first, as might be thought. The first tint com- 
municated to the paper is the flesh, which is laid 
on those parts where the hands, faces, &c., fall, 
and in other parts serves as a dead colouring ; 


ned the last block and not the | 


is followed 8 which mellows the flesh tint, | 


and is appli 


wards neutral; and lastly black, that is to say, a 
block, being a finished wood engraving, which gives 


the outlines, the markingsand forces, and theshaded | 


parts. The whole process is performed at the 
eommon hand-press. It is only, we believe, three 
years since Messrs. Gregory, Collins, and Reynolds 
commenced printing in colours, and this is their 
first suecessful essay in this.manner. It is well 
known that suites of two and three blocks have 
been used, but we have not heard of so many as 
seven having been before employed. The artist 
will see room for improvement—which, it cannot 
be doubted, will follow repeated experiments, 
The illustration of cheap books has of late years 
signally improved in its eharacter; and this 
method of tinting them so superior to hand-colour- 
ing cannot be too extensively employed. 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Rovat Mancnester InstituTion.—The annual Ex- 
h.bition of the Works of Living Artists will open at this 
Institution in June. Our readers are aware of the in- 
terest we have long felt in the success of this Society, 
and our predictions are on record that the day is not very 
distant when Manchester will hold a rank in its encou- 
ragement of the Fine Arts worthy of its importance as 
the Metropolis of Manufactures. 

Tur MaNncuesteR ScHOoL oF DasignN.—The An- 
nual Report of the Committee has been issued ; itis on 
the whole gratifying, and certainly exhibits considerable 
advance; the number of students on the books has been 
increased from 141 to 217; and arrangements are in pro- 
gress for affording accommodation to 350. The Govern- 
ment grant of £250 per annum has been renewed for 
three years; Mr. Jehn Townsend has been appointed 
one of the Assistant Masters, and Mr. J.J. Dodd, * an 
artist of some standing in the locality,” whose “ services 
the Council were fortunate in obtaining” (we quote from 
the Report), has received an appointment as third 
Master; applications have been made by several em- 
ployers for youths educated in the School; many have 

»en supplied; and there are now twenty applicants 
waiting. “ The Council have great pleasure in stating 
that, in all cases where the students have been sent, they 
have given the highest satisfaction to their employers, 
who have all spoken in the highest terms of the benefit 
the students have derived from the instructions they had 
received ; and it is no less gratifying to state, that the 
wishes of the Council have been met with a spirit of 
liberality on the part of the employers, some of whom 
have taken youths from the School without premiums, 
where they have been previously required; others not 


| only allowing the youths the time to attend the School, 


but also paying the fees for their attendance.” The 
+ Esq., has resigned, and his 


otherwise where necessary; next | 
| comes red, then blue or green, then brown, after- | 





| 
| 





| few; so that the distribution of pictures 
| large. It takes place too late in the month for report in 


hope that, now the nature and value of such Eshibiting 

fully developed, any fu’ willbe 
more cordially reponded to. That such Exhibitions are 
useful in premoting an improved taste.among the people 
the Council have only to refer to the statistics of the 
numbers who have visited the present Exposition; and 
that they must be beneficial, in a commercial point of 
view, to the parties mo hetero tn ns 
evident by the number of strangers and foreigners who 
have attended it; many (particularly forei ) resorting 
to it several times, and inquiries as to the 
names and addresses of the contributors. From a1! parts 
of our own country we have the signatures of visitors, and 
from the following abroad :—France, Germany, 
Russia, Spain, Italy, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Nether- 
lands, Turkey, United States, Brazils, Canada,Greece, Ma- 
We sw ith o eeding ae gy : graying 

e » With exe ure, ifying state- 
ment :—‘* One circumstance the Counci would ley great 
stress upon, inasmuch as it may be the means of inducing 
other public bodies to follow their example—that, not- 
withstanding the numbers that have passed 
room, sometimes as many a3 400 in the hour—they have 
not lost the most trifling article, or had anything damaged 
either by accident or ing.” 

NottincuaM.—Mr, Hammersley, the Master of the 
Government School of Design, has recently delivered a 
very able and, indeed, eloquent address to the students— 
the subject being * from Nature.” It is fallof 
sound practical a we regret we cannot find 
space for some portions of it in our pages. 

BristoL.—Bristol again! An evil star seems to shed 
its baleful influence upon this city—more famous as the 
birthplace of Chatterton than for giving life to a score of 
sugar-refining millionaires. The public are aware that, 
some years ago, a sort of atonement was made for neglect 
of the “‘ marvellous boy” by erecting a monument to his 

in the graveyard of Redcliffe Church. We learn 
— — ** Nemo,” published in the “ Bristol 
Mereury,” that this monument has been removed—b: 
order of a person who will thus obtain a most unen 
notoriety—the Rev. Martin Whish !—a name, odd as it 
is, that will be henceforward as renowned as that of the 
unhappy youth who “ in his pride,” and be- 
queathed another proof how— 

“ thin partitions do the bounds divide* 


between genius and insanity. We do not trust ourselves 
to speak of this 3 act terms that might be mre 
than justified : the mean soul that could have devised ix 
is as incapable of understanding the nature of “ the boy” 
as a creeping worm of comprehending the milky way. 
We agree with the writer whose letter we have referred to, 
in considering that the subscribers who erected this mo- 
nument —Bristolians or not—“ have been grossly insulted 
by this vicar’s eon 

e outrage.” e 
communication of * Nemo” :—‘‘ No intimation is given 
what the enlightened vicar intends to do with the 
tured memorial now ‘ removed.’ (Query: Can he 
it?) But, if any of my co-subseribers feel Interest 
in the matter —_ o ~ at ai 
Cemetery, I will place at their eum of £10, 
which was destined to aid in the of Redeli/f 
Church, but which has been withheld since the rum ur 
some time since reached me that the vicar’s eonsci ence 
was growing so impatient of the blue boy's metument !* 
We trust the example of this gentleman will be exten- 
sively followed ; we shall ourselves gladly contribute—and 
obtain other contributors—to forward so desira/sle a plan. 

Royat ALBeat Rooms.—We learn frors the local 
newspapers and from several private sources, that 
recent exhibition of works of Art in these rooms has 
been on the whole eucccsstul-—setectiog EG” credit on 
the enterprising proprietor, Mr. Mitc The Art 

wow with it numbers, however, little 

; sales have been 
will not be 


Union in conne 


our columns, 
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ALLEGED SYCOPHANCY 
OF SIR DAVID WILKIE: 


We learn, with much_pleasure, that Mr. aay 
don is lecturing on ‘‘ Painting and Desiga”’ in 
Elinburgh; he isa good and useful labourer in 
a broad aad fertile, yet but partially cultivated, 
field; and we caanot doubt his ability to ren- 
der the subject interesting and attractive, and 
so to extend the benign mt influence of Art. 
But we find, with exceeding that he re- 
tains his old habit of wan out of the 
right path, for purposes by no means creditable 
to himself, or serviceable to the cause he advo- 
cates. We read in an Edinburgh meige 
that he has recently delivered a lecture, the sub- 
ject of which was ‘* Wilkie, his genius and life’’ 
—“a subject” (we continue to copy from the 
newspaper) ‘ which he handled with consum- 
mate ability, and, 2 one or two as- 
sages, with great feeling and good taste.’ he 
part of the article referred to, whieh calls. for 
some severity of remark, is the following: — 

“The homage he rendered to Wilkie’s character and 
ability as a painter was a tribute which could only be 
rendered perfectly by one who knew and almost wor- 
shipped painting as an Art; the just appreciation of 
Wilkie’s character as a man was, we regret to say, full of 
the severity of truth. Wilkie was great as an artist; 
but, with all our respect for his memory, we must at the 
same time admit his syeophaney.” 

The sentiment of the lecturer, be it observed, 
is adopted by the editor; both assert the “ sy- 
cophancy’’ of the great painter; the lecturer's 
appreciation of Wilkie’s character was full of 
the “severity of truth,” and we are to infer 
that the editor holds the same opinions as those 
put forth by the lecturer, although he does so 
with “ regret.”” 

Now, against this mode of lecturing away a 
character we enter our solemn protest. ‘* Sy- 
cophancy” is a vice-a mean and — 
vice; a lie perpetually acted; it is utterly im- 
possible for it to exist in association with a 
large mind and lofty intelleetual faculties. 
Amonz the many heirs of fame who have 
“achieved greatness,” there are very few 
whose lives have beem so blameless, so irre- 
proachable, as was that of Wilkie; a more 
gentle-spirited or less ostentatious “man of 
mark’”’ never occupied conspicuous place, never 
kept it with more straightforward uprightness— 
more honest and moral worth. It is ill done 
in any one to stand over the grave of genius 
and there recal the minor transgressions of life ; 
the offence is unpardonable unless the motive 
be to gather thence a lesson and.a warning ; 
but of how far deeper a dye is the crime of én- 
venting a vice for the high soul that has de- 
parted, with a view to reduce its standard of 
worth, and to make that appear little which 
seemed to be so very great. 

It is especially ill done in a Scottish news- 
paper to echo and to qualify so unworthy an as- 
sertion : we believe no charge more ded 
was ever urged against any man than this of 
“‘sycophancy”’ against Wilkie. He wasofamild 
and timid nature—of retiring habits—there was 
a degree of gaucherie about his. matured. man- 
one as well 2 ae youth. His mind had an 

inder-current of observant, and — Scot- 
tish, humour, which seldom vent — 
except among near friends, although it not un- 
frequently twinkled in his keen blue eyes, and 
—— so moved the muscles of mouth 
as to render it not difficult to guess his thoughts. 
We have often met him in society, and seen 
him at ‘private views’? of his pictures at his 
own house, where much of the wealth and rank 
of London came to wonder and to. praise; and 
where, of & surety, he was as free from the 
sycophancy imputed to him asman.could be. 

et it would be hard to imagine an occasion 
more suited to, or more likely to call out, this 
evil propensity, if it existed. Here the artist, 
full of justifiable pride and natural triumph, 


* The “ Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle,” Feb. 28, 








is surrounded by his “‘ patrons’ —men so a 

to whom he is. bound by kindly an 
ateful “‘ memories:’* Wilkie’s delicacy” of 
ealth caused him, of late, a little to lean for- 

meets tee | ees i 

suming, was co 

ner that in boyhood must have been gauche 


from —— It had not of the bold 
broad-headed bearing with which some artists 
front the world, and call it “i ce;”” 


yet so little of the sycophant was in him 
on such occasions as those we refer to, that we 
could never have guessed the quality of the 
visitors by the apportioned attention of the 
painter—his mode of receiving and conducting 
them roundhisrooms. We appeal for confutation 
of a slander upon his to the abundant 
proofs in his published “life” and “ letters” — 
a life in which industry was everthe handmaid 
of genius, and letters which exhibit kindly 
es, an 
heart ; they abound with evidence of his un- 
—— love for his boyhood’s home, his firm 
attachment to his family, his deep and earnest. 
reverence for all that was —* and holy. 
Perhaps that very reverenee for high and holy 
things furnished the grouad of this calumny ; 
the absence of reverence —a gri 3 mcy 
of the organ of veneration —is prominent in the 
character of Wilkie’s accuser; he mey have 
actually believed the c sustainable, be- 
cause of his own utter inability to comprehend 
the difference between veneration and syco- 
phancy—to separate the virtue from the vice! 

Since we perused this slander—whiech we 
deeply lament to record as proceeding from a 
fellow-labourer and a ‘‘ friend ;”” but, more, that 
it is cireulated and echoed ir. Scotland—we 
have carefully —* through Wilkie's life. In 
no sentence of he wrote, in no single anec- 
dote related of him, in no transaction of busi- 
ness or pleasure, do we find the remotest token 
of sycophancy. On the contrary, his letters to 
high persons in the State and in Art evidence 
manly feeling, freedom from undue restraint, 
and full consciousness of his own worth and 
merit; his writings, seldom uent, are 
always straightforward and to, print ; 
Scorcu in their terseness, in their home affec- 
tion, and in their tenderness; and by the term 
Septeh, thus applied, we mean that a great deal 
is expressed in a few words. 

This charge of “sycophaney’’ is common 
2* against Scotchmen. A more ground- 
less charge has never been — per- 
sons who know nothing of Scotland or the 
Scottish people are prone to draw imaginary 

aits from the stage-picture of Sir Archy 
acsycophant, and ex to find “a’ booing, 
booing,” north of the Tweed. The fault of the 
natural character is the very opposite: instead 
of being over civil they are somewhat under 
courteous; their manners approach rudeness 
far more nearly than servility; and they are 
infinitely more apt to annoy by contradiction 
than to soothe by acquiescence: in fact, the 
great national characteristic of the Scotch is 
sturdy independence. No people of the world 
are so thoroughly “ reared” in habits antago- 
nist. to those o \ i from the 
earliest times is abundant in p that inde- 
ce is their “ glorious privilege ;" this 

esson they have taught from generation to 
generation; for this they have fought a thou- 
sand battles, in masses or in clans; and they 


beginning of life to the of 
independent and less sycophantic 


man- 
J 


ightened mind, and a true | 





ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 

. GERMANY.—Municu.—The greatest ques- 
tion concerning the Fine Arts, chiefly of the pencil 
and chisel, in our days, is how to produce the most 
influence on the population at large. 
become the modern Athens 

by the exertions and 

} King Louis. But how little, how 
nsignificant is the influence of Art on the la- 
tion! The illustrious few producing masterpieces 
are sequestered and lonely among the mass, The 
greatest portion of the population is addicted to 
gross sensuality, even of the coarsest nature; iin- 
mense beer-dri , tobacco-smoking, gossip, 
nonsense, In the higher classes, tasteless, inane, 


fastidious, pleasure-hunting; their “ geselliges 
ver ~~ Eg y nothing but - —— 
eirili brutality; their devotion mostly bigotry ; 


and the state of the enlightened minds is embitter 
by a deep. regret of the negative character of 
ir fellow-men! For this reason we must highly 
* the endeavours of the Munich artists 
to introduce now and then the spirit of the Fine 
Arts even into those merriments and delights 
which, when disunited from taste, sink into the 
before-mentioned brutality; I mean the carnival. 
Much noise, absolute want of taste, were in pre- 
paration for this occasion, much of the lowest kind 
was in expectation; but the magnificent rooms of 
the Odeon exhibited the opposite—a very tastefully 
arranged = tol masquerade by the artists, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The waking of Prince Carnival, and the 
Defeat of his Encemies.’’ The decorations of the 
rooms were truly artistical, and the very models 
of arrangements of similar description, not inferior 
to the masquerade which was given by the King 
a few years ago, perpetuated by the illustrative 
pencil of Neureuther. The masks were striking 
characteristics and satirical representations of the 
age and clime which they alluded to, Music was 
in worthy harmony withthe whole. If the artists 
on other opportunities will exert themselves this 
way, ae pleasure and sociableness will infinitely 
gain by the beneficial influence of the Fine Arts. 
A work of great artistical merit deserves to be 
recommended to the friends of Art—‘‘ The Antique 
and Historical Beauties of the Kingdom of Ba- 
varia,” —— and his pupils, of which 36 
numbers have appeared; the steel engravings are 
of superior character; published by G. Franz, 
Munich. The ‘ Kunstblatt’’ contains,a review 
on * Luther and his Illustrious Adherents as- 
sembled at the Diet of Spires,’’ after a painting by 
G. Cattermole, Esq.» engraved by W. Walker; it 
is from the pen of Dr. Foerster. He calls the paint- 
ing a ‘‘ masterpiece, the produce of the spirit of the 
present age,” toiilustrate Protestantism in its true 
character of Protestation, adding that this master- 
piece was multiplied by W. Walker in an excellent 
engravin: uced by all the eminent means of 
his art. ve to the composition the reviewer 
says that this piece forms a contrast to the Ger- 
man artistical arrangements, the painter having 
had no intention of placing the groups in a Ger- 
man way, but imitated the manner of the old 
Florentine artists (Masaccio, Filippino, Ghirlan- 
dago, &c.), who, in their works, often represent a 
great many interesting nae 2g horizontally, 
AvosnpurG.—An extremely beautiful large table 
ornament, in silver, has been executed and pre- 


sented, by the representatives of the provinces of 


Swabia and Neuburg, to his Royal Highness the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria, This eminent piece of 
modern Art is after the desi of Eugene Neu- 
reuther, in Gothic style, of exquisite taste and 
0 ty, as may be expected from the spirited 
and ingenious artist. It was moulded by Herr 
Fortner, and executed in silver by Herr Schmed- 
ding, of our city. At the base a mine is discovered, 


in whose vaults gnomes are manufacturing the 
ther with many nny bowed 


arms of a knight, 
ful re ntations of pigmies, vreades, &c. This 
va mounted with a reedy grotto and a mecha- 
nism med waters into a basin where 
four swans are swim , forming at the same 
time whose edge is ornamented with the 
bearings of the city of Swabia. From this 
grotto; ie three foldings, a ee representation 
rises to the top of the ornament, = 
pa agp cb a swan with a golden crown. The 


encircled by a second hich 
Be Kenightof the Swahand the Lay of the Golden 


represented in the nicest emblematical 
er with several other additional 


i 


⁊ 
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ures. The weight of the ornament is about half 
—7 The Ae ated the following inser! tion : 
“ In commemoration of the nuptials of the Crown 
ce, Oct. 12, 1845.” kin 
3* Among the recent publications 
of the firm of John Adam Stein (Geiger), print- 
seller and publisher, the following are the most 
remarkable :—A beautiful engraving on copper, 
representing the famous ‘ Principal Altar of the 
Chureh of Blaubeuren, in the kingdom of War- 
temberg,’ drawn by Messrs. Charles and Manfred 
Heideloff ; raved by Messrs. Frederic Wagner 
and Philip Walther; 26 inches high by 16 inches 
broad. This is unquestionably one o the finest 
architectural decorative productions of Germany, 
the design being bold, accurate, and spirited, as 
may be expected from an artist of so high dis- 
tinction as Heideloff, whose biograph is con- 
tained in the number of October last of the Art- 
Ustow. The engraving is no less eminent: the 
principal engraver, Frederic Wagner, the author 
of the beautiful engraving, ‘ Sacontala’ (see April 
number of the Aut-Uwnton, p. 56), is fully com- 
tent to reproduce a first-rate design; Walther 
is not inferior in skill. One copy on parchment, 
magnificently painted by Heideloff himself, was 
resented to the Crown Prince of Wurtemberg, 
lorming a dedication copy. Scarcely anything of 
a more superior character of this description can 
be seen. The Luther Room, representing 
one of the splendid rooms of the Fuerstenbau 
(Prinee’s Building) of the Coburg Castle, restored 
after the plan of Charles Heideloff, drawn, en- 
graved, and published by George Rothbarth (five 
engravings on copper), forming a supplementary 
work of Tieidelo s “Ornaments of the Middle 
Ages,” is by the same publisher. This decoration 
is a very fine piece of Art, and an excellent keep- 
sake for a Protestant Christian. Relative to the 
just-named ornaments of the “ Middle Ages,’’ we 
must say that each succeeding number surpasses 
the former. The whole will decidedly be closed 
after a series of 24 numbers. What we have seen 
of the numbers which are in progress contain 
the very jewels of Gothic decoration in Germany. 
Bentin.—Messrs. Kahr and Rocca have pub- 
lished a beautiful grand copper engraving, re- 
ory the last moments pl late King, the 
eais of the persons who were present at the me- 
lancholy scene being portraits of striking likeness. 
The original, an olf painting, is by Schoppa. It 
had been sent to Paris, Louis Philippe offering 
10,000 franes, to be engraved by Sixdeniers. 
CoLoont.—A painter of our city, of the name 
of Mueller, has invented a method of keeping the 
oil colours fresh on the palette as long as he pleases, 
and, at the same, drying within twenty-four hours 
a thick or soft painting on wood or canvas, that 
may be coated with wood-varnish within the 
course of eight days without applying the usual 
means, ¢.9., acetate of lead. He likewise con- 
trived to tind out a mode of repairing the painters’ 
colours in such a way as to onahte the artist to paint 
even in the fresh spaces without sullying the tones. 
Dnespex.—The erection of a new National 
Gallery has been unanimously voted by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies; there is not the least doubt of the 
consent of the Peers. All Germany looks with 
great interest for the rising of this national tem- 
ple. The old building was famous for its con- 
tents and impropriety of its localities, being exposed 
to the bad influence of the climate and air of the 
environs. Several of the most precious paintings 
were to be mounted with glass, ¢.9., the cele- 
brated ‘ Sixtine Madonna’ by Raffaelle (already 
almost irreparably divested of its gloss), and se- 
veral others ; amongst others, the two celebrated 
ees of Claude, This national temple is 
for the rine Arts what the Cologne Cathedral is 
to devotion. 
— A. Wittenbach, a distinguished 
Lonexcr.— The Last Su Yr,’ _ 
Raffactle, lately discovered - WE... in a 
former retectorv of the ancient house of the Sisters 
of St Onofrio (see Axt-Untox, January, 1846, 
p. 15), will be engraved on copper in large dimen. 
sions, by 8. Jesi, a Florentine engraver, one of 
the most eminent pupils of Longhi. This artist 
having already distinguished himself by first-rate 
works in this line of the Fine Arts, will certainly 
produce a masterpiece from the original of the 


great master of painting, whose manner he has 
studied in every reepect. 
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U. GALLY KNIGHT, ESQ. 


Tue name of Gally Knight is well entitled to a 
lace beside those of Thomas Hope and Wil- 
Bom Beckford, as that of one who employed the 
influence which wealth conferred upon him in 
behalf of Art and its advancement; and in what 
he did for the public he may fairly be allowed to 
take precedence of Beckford. Architectural ar- 
cheology is under no small obligations to Mr. 
Knight for his investigations in that branch of 
study, and for the very interesting graphic en- 
samples with which he illustrated it. The anti- 
quarian taste which he displayed in after-life was, 
perhaps, all the more remarkable, because he 
seems to have been at first ambitious of oe 
himself very — namely, in poetic an 
romantic literature, which, however, constitutes 
only an additional trait of resemblance between 
him and the authors of “ Anastasius” and “ Vat- 
hek;”’ nay, we are inclined to hold that, without 
something of the poetic in his ideas and tempera- 
ment, no one can fully enter into the study of ar- 
chitecture and the worth of it as a Fine Art. On 
quitting the University (Cambridge), Mr. Knight 
visited Greece, and, soon after his return to 
England, published in 1814 his ‘‘ Eastern Tales,’ 
a species of composition to which Byron’s pieces 
of the kind had just given vogue. ‘They did not, 
however, attract much notice at the time, and 
would now be altogether forgotten but for the 
distinction which their author afterwards acquired 
in a widely different field of literature, namely, 
that of antiquarian and architectural research. In 
1831 he visited Normandy, and gave the public 
the fruits of investigations there in his “ Archi- 


tectural Tour in Normandy,” to which he ap- | 


ended two essays—one on Norman architecture 


in Normandy itself, another on the same style in | 
our own country. He next directed his attention | 
to the works of the Normans in the south of | 


Europe, set out for Sicily in 1836, and in 1838 
published his “‘ Normans in Sicily,” 
trated folio volume, the text of which has been 


translated into French by M. de Caumont. Almost | 


immediately afterwards he began to prepare the 


costly ublication which will remain a monument | 


of his liberality as well as his zeal in promotin 
architectural studies, viz., ‘“‘ The Ecclesiastic 
Architecture of Italy from the time of Constantine 
to the Fifteenth Century.” 
werk—in two folio volumes, illustrated with eighty 
lithographic views, many of them of unedited 


subjects, from drawings made expressly for the | 
purpose by Mr. Owen Jones, and other artists— | 
appeared in 1843-4, and is a noble example in behalf | 
of Art on the part of a private individual—one | 
ae 

| 


deserving to be imitated by those who, 
equal means, can very well afford to follow it wit 
equal liberality and spirit. Mr. Gally Knight 


died at his town residence in Lower Grosvenor- | 


street, on the 9th of February, in his 59th year. 


He was a member of the Royal and Antiquarian | 
Societies, and sat in Parliament for North Not- | 


tinghamshire—since 1834. He was also a member 
of the Commission of Fine Arts. 


HENRY INMAN, ESQ. 


is with exceeding sorrow we record the death 
of this excellent artist and estimable gentleman— 
who, in his native country, the United tates, occu- 
pied the foremost station in Art, and whose repu- 
tation was hi 

He died in New York, in February last, at the 
comparatively early age of 45. 
born at Utica, state of 


. 
‘ 


t New York, in October 

1802, His father was one of the earliest settlers of 
that city. His taste for Art began to develop it- 
self in boyhood, and, notwithstanding he received 
® commission to enter West Point (University), he 
evinced so unequivocal a bent for the profession in 
which he became so eminent that his father placed 
him in N ew York under the tuition of Jarvis. The 
young artist soon rose to that position due to his 
talents and assiduity. Some of his first paintings 
—*— in Albany, and are in possession of her 
— os — About a year ago Mr. Inman visited 
period he pointes portraits of Dr. Chalmers, 

—* Macaulay, and Lord Cottenham, and a 
: ‘etch of Rydal Falls, near Wordsworth’s resi- 
ence. Almost his last production—and of which 








| should either be reforme 
in an illus- | 


This splendid fracht- | 


h in England and throughout Europe. 


Mr. Inman was | 


, box chronometer, and some other 
| pledged in London. Address to ——, Sudbury, 5 


where he spent ten months. During that | 
ords- | 


| above all it says, “ no dealer need apply.” 


he often spoke as his best — was an ‘ October 
Afternoon,’ painted during the month of October 
st. When he had finished it, he remarked that 
e had painted his last picture. The death of this 
distinguished artist is a loss to his country as well 
as to his immediate domestic circle. He left five 
children. The eldest, John Inman, jun., is a 
of 17, of rare endowment, and promises to be no 
degenerate inheritor of his father’s genius. We 
trust he may not prove unworthy to sitat his father’s | 
easel. The artists of New York, and a large con. | 
course of his fellow-citizens, attended his remains 
to the grave; and his works have since been eol- 
lected for public exhibition in the city upon which | 
he conferred honour. 


— — — 


PICTURE SALES OF THE MONTH. 


TueEReE has been no sale of wd pretension amon 
the auctioneers, with the single exception of that 
of Christie as the collection of his Excelle 
Sir R. Gordon, G.C.B. We quote the catalogue, 
which says “‘ it was formed during a residence in 
Italy, and that many of them had appeared in the 
Exhibitions of the British Institution.” Both these 
remarks, if intended for recommendations, are of 
very minute import: there is no collection in Eng. 
land at all formed in Italy by its possessor which 
has any decent claims even to tolerable excellence: 
such are mostly composed of picture-dealers’ 
vamped-up copies, or bad originals of indifferent 
obscure artists. In the catalogue of Sir R, Gor. 
don’s pictures there was a profusion of great 
names as usual,—four of Domenichino, seven of 
Caracci, five of Guercino, four of Guido, &e,!! 
When will this sad delusion end? The sale-room 
had no company but dealers and brokers ; the pic- 
tures were knocked down at prices quite indicative 
of their inferiority, notwithstanding they had been 
to the British Institution for ‘‘a lifc’”’ in charaeter. 
It is a reason the more why the British Institution 
or cease to exist, since 
it aids by the annual exhibition of “ old masters” 
to propagate a belief that it is composed of fine — 
pictures for the study of our native artists; 
whereas, in truth, it operates only to give a kindof 
stamp to indifferent pictures, and may misleadsome 


| future purchaser to give large sums for them which 
, might be much better s 


pent. As usual, there has 
been a vast variety of anonymous sales. In future 
we shall forbear noticing the number of pictures 
sold monthly: our readers are now aware they 
amount to thousands, It is not unusual to see | 
the same picture put up in some en or another 
every month. New schemes are being tried, and 
the newspapers contain advertisemen's of great 
variety, to catch the innocent and unwary: for 
amusement we subjoin some, ¢. g. :— 

“Fine Arts.—NOoTIcE To ALL THE WorLp.—It is 
beyond all human conception that 20 pictures of the 

eatest ters—P. iu, Guido, 8. Rosa, Domenichine, 
aces, Vandyck, Murillo, $ oletto, Rembrandt, &e , 
transported from a distance of 400 leagues—should not 
have yet been seen by the enlightened eognoscenti of the 
immense and magnificent city of London. Visits for the 
inspection of the pictures will be received at ——.” 


“A fine Italian picture, representing the head of St 





| Paul, may be obtained for not less than 38) guineas. 


Apply for cards to view at ——.” 


“For sale, a pair of very fine shipping picces, by 
W. Vandevelde, in carved frames. The above are private 
property, and will be disposed of at a very speculative 
price. To be seen at ——.” 

tleman, being 


* A Goop SpecuLation.—A country 
the holder of several duplicates of val —— * 
in number, and other valuable , all pledged in 
London, would sell the whole for the small sum of £5. 
As the property is pledged for much less than its value 
it may prove truly advantageous. Address to Mr.——, 
Bellingden, Essex.” 
Some days after, this was followed by— | 
* To ——— AND ————— 5 
tleman, holding the duplicates valuable 
lding plica arte, Stl 
of the whole of ‘them for the trifling sum of £5, rather 
than ineur carriage and travelling expenses, all 


Another advertisement wishes to sell imme 
diately, for one thousand guineas, in one lot, te 
valuable pictures ; people are requested to be 
about it, as the proprietor is going abroad; anu 





— 























DECORATIONS 
OF HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


embellishments of our National 
Theatres have hitherto been of such a nature as 


Tue internal 


d little room for remark in a journal like 
—* which seeks to guide the public taste, and 


to direct its attention to works of Art truly 
worthy of consideration. Tinsel, gewgaw, and 
n charac- 


wdriness, heretofore have the 
sociation of these places of resort, where the 
ilder, decorator, and ornamental painter vied 
with each other in violating every principle of 
Art, and almost caricaturing its practice. The 
appearance of her Majesty’s Theatre, however, 
as we saw it at the opening of the season, leads 
us to hope that a better order of things is 
arising, and that a new era is about to dawn in 
the decorations of our places of public amuse- 
ment. 
Mr. Johnson, architect, of John-street, 
Adelphi, was the gentleman selected by the 
manager of the Opera House to furnish designs 
and to direct the execution of the whole work ; 
an office which his previous labours at the 
Earl of Pembroke’s princely mansion eminently 
qualified him to undertake. The result shows 
that the important trust was worthily be- 
stowed, for nothing can exceed the gorgeous 
yet chaste appearance of the house, as the eye 
embraces the whole coup d'œil of the place: no 
glitter, no glaring obtrusiveness of colour, but 
all rich and harmonious—all artistic. Nor, 
when viewed in detail, are the decorations 
undeserving of the highest encomiums. Wisely 
eschewing the hackneyed and worn-out styles 
of embellishment, Mr. Johnson, who resided 
some time in Italy, as travelling student of the 
Royal Academy, has enlisted Raffaelle and his 
scholars on his side, with the celebrated dancing 
figures from Pompeii, which last have been 
beautifully executed on medallions of a choco- 
late-coloured ground in front of the Queen's 
or the grand tier of boxes. On each side of 
these medallions are panels of figures selected 
from the antique —from Herculaneum, Raffaelle, 
G. Romano, Caracci, &e. The second tier is 
lighter in its designs and colour, while the 
medallions and figures are smaller; a broad 
moulding of ornamented burnished gold divides 
the two tiers, and serves as a kind of frame to 
each. On the third tier the figures of the 
Muses appear on a dark ground alternately with 
floating figures on gold ground, creating a pe- 
culiar and brilliant effect. Each tier at rises 
becomes lighter in design, arabesques filling up 
the framework, yet without meagreness or ap- 
pearance of parsimony. ‘The ceiling and the 
proscenium we consider deserving of especial 
commendation. On each side of the royal arms 
are delicately-painted floral designs on a dark 
ground ; higher still we observe ‘The Aurora’ 
of Guido; framed in a rich border are well- 
executed copies of ‘The Elements’ of Albano; 
terminating towards the gallery-arch in a 
broad, sloping band of beautif arabesques, 
from the works of Raffaelle. Nothing can 
possibly exceed the elegance of these designs, 
which, to borrow the words of a contem 
critique, ‘‘appear to move and perform circular 
evolutions, the branches and flowers carried 
away in the train of thesportiveanimals depicted 
with such living truth.” The gallery ceiling 
is painted in a light tone of blue, which, thrown 


into partial shadow beyond the ues of 
the vaulted roof, conveys to the tion 
an idea of almost infinite distance. On the 


left hand of the stage stands ‘Thalia,’ while 
on the opposite side sits, ‘smiling Melpo- 
mene.” Much judgment has been used in the 
— ne of the material for the 
rich amber-coloured satin han in graceful 
—— gives to — box, aie led with its 
iving occupants, the appearance of a 

elegantly framed. We. think the sors 
illusion would have been complete if the 
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chintz lining of the boxes wore of a darker 
colour so as to form an effective 

Thus much of the house itself. As 

those who have so successfully carried out 
the intentions of the architect, we must allow 
them their due meed of praise The medal- 
lions and accessories on the first and second 
tier were intrusted to Mr. J. Powell and his 
able assistants, Messrs. H. L. — Dessurne, 
Fox, Earle, and Shaw, students of the Royal 
Academy. It affords us much ification to 
know that British artists have, in so far as it 
was ible, been employed on this truly na- 
tional work; we have never doubted that 
enough both of ability and industry are to be 
met with in England to execute any under- 
taking, however costly and large, when suffi- 
cient time is allowed. But, in uence of 
the comparatively brief space allotted for the 
completion of the work, the architect felt him- 
self compelled to call in Herr Sang and his 
assistants to perform the arabesque designs 
in encaustic. To this we have no objec- 
tion. The remarks we have felt it our duty 
to make on Mr. Sang’s productions in the 
Royal Exchange and elsewhere, have been 
called forth solely from the fact of his being 
employed as the artist, which he is not, in- 
stead of the operative or workman, which he 
alone is. In the executive he succeeds, for 
there he is at home; in designing he fails, be- 
cause he is not an artist. There is a wide dis- 
tinction: each has his merit, and each should 
be satisfied with that which is due to him. 
Once more we repeat, her Majesty's Theatre 
has high claims to public approbation, as ex- 
hibiting the progress of Decorative Art in this 
country, and we congratulate Mr. Johnson 
upon bringing’ his labours to so successful an 
issue, Much praise is also due to the liberal 
lessee for the judgment and taste exercised by 
him in selecting for the undertaking the per- 
sons best suited to the task. Mr. Lumley 

by this act done more than perhaps he is him- 
self aware of, to foster and encourage British 
Art as applied to interior decoration. 


— — — — “ 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

Tue Royat Acapemy.—lIt will be seen by an 
advertisement we have copied from a contemporary, 
that the days for receiving works of Art are the 6th 
and 7th of April; the Exhibition will, no doubt, 
open as usual to the unprivileged on the first Mon- 
day of April. We have reason to believe that the 
Exhibition will be of high excellence ; nearly all 
our leading painters have been busily preparing for 
it, and the younger artists are making strenuous 
efforts to keep pace with public expectation. 

Tue Exuisition or THe Socrety or Britisn 
Artists opened on Monday, the 30th of March ; 
we are unable to do more than give this announce- 
ment; we trust it will be found satisfactory, and 
that the members have made the advance we are 
justified in expecting. 

Tue Soctety or Britisn Artists. — This 
Society, established in the year 1823, under the 
auspices of the Duke of Sussex and other distin- 

hed patrons of Art, are about to memorialize 

e Queen to grant them a charter of incorpora- 
tion. They consider that, after a trial of twenty- 
three years, they have made their claim to 
this advantage; and state “ that the number of 
works of Art ann exhibited at the gallery of 
the Society of British Artists has averaged about 
840; and the amount of sales about an- 
nually; for the last five years more than £4000 
annually ; and that there have been sold from the 
Exhibitions 2244 works of whereof 909 were 
by members of the Society, and 1335 by exhibitors 
not members, in which latter number, whose 
works were so sold out of the Society’s Exhibi- 
tions, are to be found the names of several artists 
who are now among the most eminent of your 
—** Royal Academy.” In the of 
their address the petitioners state “ that the ob- 
jects of the Society would be very essentially pro- 
moted and facilitated by the concession 
to them of your Majesty’s royal charter of in- 





corporation, which would better enable them to 
transact the affairs of the Society; and when 
humbly approaching your Majesty to pray for so 
gracious a grant, the memorialists, with the 
greatest nee in your Majesty’s justice, 
wisdom, and benevolence, venture to point to 
the eminent services the Society has already ren- 
dered to the Arts and Artists of your Majesty's 
kingdom, and to the great difficulties they have 
oo puree st led mst; but espe- 
cially to the important benefit must result to 
many of your Majesty’s subjects from the con- 
temp School, whichis with great and earnest 
importunity humbly pressed on —* ~~ 
ious notice.” We sincerely 8 her Ma- 
jesty will be advised to listen to this prayer ; 
the accordance of such a boon would be to elevate 
the character, and so increase the utility, of the 
pom a ge no possible or conceivable harm 
could arise from it. Interfere with the Royal 
Academy for * “gp carers pu it could not ; 
but, even if it did, t would be no reason why 
the privilege should be withheld: the spirit of 
the age is op to all monopolies: the present 
enlightened Premier is rapidly sweeping them all 
away. Monopoly never yet permanently benefited 
an Institution ; while to the public it is always an 
evil, The le motive of the members in de- 
siring the charter is to aid in establishing a Schoo! 
of Art “ for providing instruction of the first order 
and on the most liberal scale.’’ This the Society 
may do, and ought to do—whether they receive 
the charter or do not; the project would in the 
one case be greatly facilitated no doubt, but it 
may be done in any case. There are hundreds of 
artists and students who require certain facilities 
which might be admirably provided for them at 
the rooms—spacious, well lit, and well ventilated 
as they are—in Suffolk-street. The Schools in 
St. Martin’s-lane and in Clipstonc-street are capi- 
tal in their way; but they are necessarily limited, 
which a School in Suffolk-street need not be. The 
Society of British Artists have “‘ the appliances”’— 
we trust they will soon have ‘‘ the means to boot.”’ 
Tae Institute or THE Fine Arts,—A reso- 
lution of the Committee raises the annual sub- 
scription of members from one guinea to two; 
and, perhaps, upon the ultimate result of this ex- 
eriment depends the existence of the Institute. 
f the attempt to raise a sufficient fund should 
fail, we shall deplore to record its failure upon 
such grounds as disreputable in the highest de- 
ree to British artiste. Two guineas a year is 
ut a small sum to contribute—and, if this is with- 
held or given grudgingly, there can be no hope of 
rofessional advancement. How infinitely less it 
than is contributed by members of every other 
— Even if it 1 ey little, it ought to 
contributed; even if the Society achieves no 
ew important purpose, it ought not to be held 
back; for failure will discourage attempts here- 
after, and as yet the Society has by no means been 
fairly tried. It is in its infaney; and it has had 
to labour under depréssing discouragements ; for 
the heads of the profession have kept aloof from 
it, as men usually do in most professions where 
efforts are making by junior men, until compelled 
to join —— We vy ee — 
many of t ety’s meetings ; are at 
a — of the just at the close of it, 
when attendance is with us ea difficult ; 
but we have ——* — that they have 
not been unprofi of a surety, an- 
nual soiree has been the greatest treat supplied in 
England by means of Art. There are few artists 
le to contribute the required two guineas ; 
who are able should it be withheld. 


and by none 
Without s means it is ble to 
achieve much; the numbers 400 members ; 


but what can be done an income of £400? 
With double that sum the power would be more 
than doubled; we shall blush for the British 
artist who wi ws because he is asked for two 


arpecop od Si cts anh cork saga ag all 
can 


be required of him during a ls pe 
Tux Roya Commission.—The Queen has been 
ht A Charles John 
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i New | 
sted the charge of ventilating the? 
a aoa it is pm gel pretty certain * 

— ear, perhaps two years, must elapse be- 
goother Your, P ; the Com- | 
fore the Peers enter into possession; the —J. 
moners have “n> chance” for a much longer period. | 

Aartsts’ BaxevoLeNxt Fuxp.— We remind our | 
readers that the anniversary dinner of this truly 
valuable “ charity” will e place on Saturday, | 
the 4th of April—W. R. Collett, Esq., M-P., pre- | 
siding, We trust we shall find very many artists | 
among the guests; we say, without hesitation, it 
is their bounden duty to attend, to show that they 
take interest in the efforts to aid their less fortu- 
nate professional brethren. In this world we can 
never know what is before us :— 

« Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 

All but the pare prescrib’d their present state ; 
prosperous of to-day may be the unfortu- 
ae et nl With how much better effect | 
ig kt application be made in a time of trouble for | 
id to an Institution we had assisted during our | 
season of prosperity? Let this feeling, but not this | 
alone, have sway; artists ought to prove their zeal 
upon such occasions; they are bound to exhibit 
to jovers of Art proof that they consider the appeal | 
made to them chiefly. 

Tue Lovvae.—tThe Exhibition of Modern Art 
is now open at the Lourre. We regret to find the 
names few British artists in the catalogue ; 
this is — greatly to be deplored; but we fear 
our English painters are not patriots. ‘‘ The re- 
jections have been upwards of 2000! The Exhi- | 

ition, as finally constituted, consists of 1833 pic- 
tures, including portraits—273 miniatures, paint- 
ings in water-colours, on china, &c.—173 pieces of 
sculpture —and 130 copperplate engravings and 
lithographs.” It is our intention to visit Paris 
duting the month of April in order t» furnish our 
readers with a report of the Exhibition, which we 
shall probably be able to illustrate by woodcuts 
borrowed from “* L’ illustration Universelle.”’ 

Tae Cowrounn AtiLas or Messrs. Hatt AxD 
Goven.—We have already remarked upon the 
interest and importance of this truly great work — 
an atlas which combines the value of three atlases, 
giving in one those of the “ ancient, middle, and 
modern ages.”’ We-directattention to Mr. Hall’s 
advertisement, which announces the very re- 
markable and numerous improvements to which 
the plan has been already subjected, and accom- 
panying his ansouncement by the statement that 
the ot has received the sanction and approval 
of the principals of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, other learned bodies, and many 
-_ = — in Literature, Science, and 

rt. suggestions Mr. Hall has personail 
obtained from t sources have enabled him to 
add a vast number of names to the single map 
alre advaneed; and with these additions 
(which he has submitted to us) there is not | 
the slightest confusion on the surface ; the whole 
map is read with as much facility as a printed 
folio, We repeat our conviction that modern 
times have sup no worthier boon to the 
scholar, the st t, and the general reader; the 
idea, in itself so valuable, has been so skilfully 
worked out in all its parts that a rare and beautiful 
work of Art is the result, 

Banar's Picruas or Pawpona.—On the 3ist 
of January last, in a sale of ordinary rubbish | 
at Messrs. Christie and Manson's, was sold the 
celebrated picture of ‘ Pandora, or the Heathen 
Hive,’ by James Barry, R.A. It was announced 

ao Peremptorily sold, toclear the 

pay the expenses of its lon 
here—we — ears, It ‘ 
dimensions, perhaps 8 feet long, 
————————— well known 

inter of the subj 

a one of a series ho wontomplened to to 
te progres Teele: Te wasbopwn afer the 
aside. and - aie Adelphi pictures, but often set 
’ egaia resumed under the chilling hand 
and Seappoistment, as we'l as the | 


of poverty 
of spirit to which the sons of genius | 
wre pecan heirs, a. valued this picture 


nd it remai i 
session until his miserable a eS Bee 
stated that th» painter hadrefused 
in his lifetime, always valuing 





for it, 300 guineas 


of its execution the following 
Laureate, Dr. Southey ; 
, and have been admitted into 


@ auctioneer 


this great produc- | noble tri 
neas. Of the privations Leads. a aa 


his dem in his worst (that is to say, his maddest) 
days, when he was employed upon the ‘ Pandora. 
He wore at that time an old coat of green baize, 
but from which age had taken all the green that 
inerustations.of paint and dirt had not covered. 
His wig was one which you might suppose he had 
borrowed from a scarecrow; all round it there 
projected a fringe of his own grey hair. He lived 


| alone in a house which was never cleaned; and 


he slept on a bedstead with no other furniture 
than a blanket nailed on the one side. I wanted 
him to visit me: no, he said, he could not go 
out by day, because he could not spare time from 
his great picture.” Barry used to complain that 
he was born a century toosoon. Now, the public 
mind is awakened to historical painting. The 
public press is labouring to investigate the causes 
which have retarded its culture among us; and royal 
commissions are stimulating drowsy geniuses into 
intellectual efforts, by prizes and competitions. 
One would have supposed, therefore, that the ap- 

earance of so important a work as Barry’s ‘ Pan- 
flora’ would have excited a small share of notice 
during the present historical fever, and that public 


| bodies, or private patriotic individuals, would 


have competed for its possession. We hardly 


| know how to write the degrading and humiliating 


fact, that the picture of ‘ Pandora,’ by James 
Barry, R.A., was sold by public auction for 
eleven guineas anda half. 1t was bought by a 
dealer, and there is a possibility that this great 


small pictures of the heads and busts. We have 


| no words sufficiently strong to express our feelings, 


that a picture, which would have been a national 
ornament in any public edifice, should have been 
suffered to pass by, with such utter neglect. We 
fear it is an evil augury to historical painters. 
Barrisu Museum.—The Facade, or show-front, 
as it may very properly be called,—the other sides 
of the building, though it is an apes one, 
making no pretensions to architecture,—i proceed- 
ing, but so very slowly that it might be imagined 
tardiness was adopted out of policy, inasmuch as 
what was urged against the design when the front 
was first begun is likely to be forgotten, and the 


“* Idea” has been published, suggesting an altera- 
tion that would certainly be attended with great 
and decided improvement, and sufficiently feasible 


even now, since it scarcely at all interferes with | 


the building itself in its present state, requiring 


very little other deviation from the actual design | 


than that the central octastyle portico (which is 
not yet erected) should be made of the Corinthian 
order, whereby it would be loftier than the other 


great richness of character; besides which con- 
siderable variety would be thrown into the general 





| prairies where he once held un 
_ scourge of war has done its work ; but not less in 


$$. 


witnessed the issue of his successful struggles in 
life, and seen him placed in.a position. to which he 
has made his wayno less by genius and industry than 
by unassuming manners and irreproachable cha. 
racter. Ireland never sent forth a youth of whose 
manhood she has worthier reason to be proad, 


Tue Wipow or THE Late J.C. Lovpoy, 

has, we rejoice to say; received a letter from Si: 
Robert Peel, —— the gratifying information 
that a pension of £100 a year has been granted to 
her “in acknowl nt of the merits and ser. 
vices of her late nd.” The widow and chijd 
of this useful and most industrious man will thus 
reap the benefit of his labours. We congratulate 
Mrs. Loudon the more warmly, because a long 
acquaintance with her moral worth and ubilit 
has taught us that she herself, too, deserves coe | 
of her country. 
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History or tHe Inpran TRIBES oF Norty 
America. By Tuomas L. M‘Kenney, x 
and James Hatt, Esq. Published by Danze, 
Rice and J. G, Cuarke, Philadelphia. Lon- 
don: C. Gitpin, 5, Bishopsgate Without, 
Agent for Great Britain and Ireland. 


| This costly and deeply interesting work has-been 
| work may be cut to pieces for the sake of making | 


undertaken and carried out under the immediate 


| patronage of the Government of the United States, 
| the purpose of the enterprise being to afford an 


extensive series of portraits of eminent native 
chiefs of the various tribes in their different cos- 
tumes, richly coloured, and accompanied by ae- 


curate and authentic biographies, and also bya 
— history of the tribes, cr aye by the best 
i li i y 


ving authorities. This really great national 


| American work has been throughout executed in 
| a manner worthy of such an enterprise,—the 
| modern history of the Indian tribes is inseparable 
| from that of the American people,—therefore to 


these beautiful volumes nine years have been | 


| worthily bestowed in rendering them a fitting con- 
storin of criticism quite blown over by the time it | 
shall be completed. In the meanwhile, however, an | 


tribution to the national history. 
The red man is rapidl disappesring from the 
ivided sway; the 


eace than in war is the contiguity of the white man 
Fatal tohim; for him there is no land of promiseon 
this earth—he can only look forward to join those 
who have gone before him to the ‘* happy hunting- 
grounds,” which, his religion teaches him, are ap- 


, pointed for the good hereafter, It is deeply in- 


| colonnades, and distinguished not only so but by | 


composition. ‘There is also something novel and | 


| effective in the plan of the portico (as shown in the 


published engraving). Objection may be started 
against the Aeterosty/e character, arising from em- 
ploying two different orders, side by side each 
other on the same level. Yet that is surely not more 
objectionable, if by any means so much so, as the 
practice of mixing up columnar and ast lar por- 
tions of building in the same facade, Of the noble- 
ness of appearance produced by a loftier order, as 
a central feature, we have evidence in the facade of 
the London University in Gower-street ; and had 
Wilkins been allowed to treat the portico of the 
National Gallery in the same way, instead of being 
compelled to make use of the columns from the 
portico of Carlton House (a piece of pitiful 
economy), not only would the centre of the acade 
have acquired some degree of majesty, but the in- 
creased height of the portico would have allowed 
wo of the eee of the dome (which is now 
h excessive and excessivel | to b 
———— * to — BN pose 
aon as the ¢ te 
London University. holobate of the dome of the 
_ PATRICK M‘Dowrtt, Esa., R.A., has been 
visiting his native town of Belfast, where he has 
been received with “ all honour ;” we rejoice to 
find that his fellow-townsmen have been taught to 
appreciate the merits of one of the most excellent 
artists ever born * —— It must have been a 
¢ sculptor—who has been, in 

* sense, the architect of his own fortune, a 
made his way, totally unassisted, to the hi hest 


| 

| professional emi i 

| nence—-to have received an addres: 

| rom so many men of rank and station who have 





teresting to reflect upon the peculiar position of 
the red. man on the pb continent, In the 
history of the world, ——— of race be- 
tween the conquerors and the conquered jhave 
taken place with advantage to the descendants of 
the two, but-in this case there is too little in com- 
mon between them. Hence will this part of 
American history constitute its romantic feature 
hereafter, when the Indian has departed without 
leaving a shade of his colour ——— living, or 
even one stone above another to mark anything like 
anabiding-place, He has had no hold upon thesoil 
—no landmark therein, save the tread of the buffalo, 
which has given him raiment, and has been to him 
the staff of life. Thus has the American Government 
commissioned a history of these tribes, and bip- 
gtaphies of the most distinguished chiefs, to com- 
memorate a race of'mankind which must sooner 
or later be utterly extinct. ‘The aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of America are marked by features which are 
peculiar to themselves, and which 

them from all others of the children of Adam. 
They are marked by peculiar opinions, habits, 
manners, and institutions. The. effect of their 
contact with Eur s cannot be —the 
result has been diminution of their numbers, de- 
terioration of their morals, and the gradual 
—— of the most prominent and 

eatures of their character, In comparing 
present position with what is known to have been 
their condition at the period of the discovery it is 
Not necessary to say that great allowances must 
be made for the which have been 

by circumstances — for those differences which 
may be resolved as deterioration in such qualities 
as are considered honourable to man. Our vagee 
** * the —— Indians have ne 

us to consider them only as figuring in 

of blood and rapine. The strife between the red 
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hite man bas continued ever since the 
_ — ots was 2* nor can nity —— 
i tinuance, seeing impossibility 0 - 
— + hite or red, that his inheritance 
er. The prominent feature 


is the right of tvjod of war, and that. on which all 


in this long period of 


eyes have been fixed, is the blood-thirsty cruelty of | 


the Indian ; and this has been so exclusively dwelt 
upon and presented to.us im so ap 

forms as to keep continually before our eyes the 
war club, the scalping knife, and the tomahawk. 
It is undoubtedly true that the Indian mode of 
warfare is barbarous—ueither sex nor ageis * 
and the victims are subjeeted to the most earfu 
tortures, But it is not less true that they have 
never been taught those lessons of humanity 
which ‘have sipped war of its most appalling 
horrors, and wit te a the white man is not 
ess savage than the In ‘ 

: This Poantiful and valuable work extends to 
three volumes folio, embellished with. 120 highly 
finished and carefully coloured portraits from the 
Indian Gallery in the Department of War at 
Washington, tate which each volume opens 
with a characteristic scene drawn from actual ob- 
servation. One of these is the ‘ War Dance,’ in 
which the whole of the performers are traits ; 
another isa ‘ Buffalo Hunt;’ the third is an ‘ In- 
dian Encampment,’ consisting of innumerable 
wigwams. Whatever we may have read hitherto 
concerning these tribes, nothing has ever come 
before the world accredited in a manner equal to 
these volumes. As matter of history the American 


| Government has been most earnest in procuring 


truth; we have accordingly these veritable por- 
traits, beautifully executed and faithfully repre- 
senting the ceremonial and war costume of the 
person represented; and aceompanying these, well- 
authenticated biographies, from which is gathered 
a better knowledge of the customs and institutions 
of the North Ameriean Indians than can be ob- 
tained frem any other sources. In_.addition -to 
these individual histories there is a general history 
of the Indian tribes; and further, “An Essay 
on the History of the North American Indians.” 
Regarding the early origin of these tribes morning 
is positively known. They are here ascribed, an 
it is generally believed correctly, to an Asiatic 
source, presuming upon the general resemblance 
which they bear in many points of character, man- 
ners, customs, and institutions—circumstances 
not readily changed, or easily mistaken—to the 
various tribes oceupying the great table lands of 
Tartary. The opinion of John a re- 
spected authority on the subject, is—*I know 
of no people among whom there is such a uni- 
formity of features (except the Chinese, the Jews, 
and the Negroes), as among the Asiatic Tartars. 
They are distinguished indeed by different tribes, 
but thisis onlynominal. Nature hasnot acknow- 
ledged the distinction, but, on the contrary, 
marked them wherever found with the indisputa- 
ble stampof Tartars. Whether in Nova Zembla, 
Mongolia, Greenland, or on the banks of. the 
Mississippi, they are the same people, forming 
the most numerous, and, if we must except the 
Chinese, the most anicent nation on the globe. 
But I, for myself, do not except the Chinese, be- 
cause I have no doubt of their being of the same 
family.” Agta he says:—* I am certain that 
all the people you call ‘red’ people on the con- 
tinent of America, and on the continents of Eu- 
rope and Asia, as far south as the southern parts 
of China, are all one people, by whatever names 
distinguished, and that the best general name 
would be Tartar.” This is well supported by 
these portraits, in which the Tartar contour is 
universal, although many of these chiefs and 
warriors may be called handsome, The portraits 
are all most carefully executed in lith yh 
and in every respect must be reccived as faithfed 
representations, insomuch as to render the work 
with its letterpress an indispensable addition to 
the history of America, which eaghot be 


J — otherwise than with the deepest in- 
rest. 


A Hanp-n00k oP THE History oF ‘Parntina. 
By Dr. Franz Kverer. Translated bya Lavy. 
and edited by Sir Eomunp Heap, Bart. ‘Pub- 
lished by Joun-Muaray, 


This volume (being Part = treats of the Ger- 


extensive and 


ughout characterized by that 





atient research which | distinguishes cially . 
rman writers. —— ate aiff 
eult of tratislation—little less so than German 
science and philosophy. “Nagler and Kugler must 
be treated with as much care as Kan 
Tiek ; and we 


it or. 
work by nye aR Hon — lady 
e has 


must commence our notice of the 
the manner in which 


pee wn on 
and at the hands of Sir Edmund Head, Dr 
Kugler’s book has acquired home interest for the 
English reader—that eman having addressed 
himself to his task much earnestness, refer- 
ing from time to time, wherever occasion serves, 
to artists and pictures in our own country. ‘The 
editor's ae contains an able and 
review of those qualities which di 
ism from that simpler profession of 
we are accustomed to recognise as excellence in 
the Northern schools. m of the rep 
German school is now nearly forty old, 
—* cornet — —— 
nature o te ters res an apologist 
with that section of Gavan tart of which we 
= Overbeck one of the most prominent 
leaders: not that an apology is deemed n 
among us for our unblushing estimation of Dutch 
Art; on the contrary, our taste is here 
—the spirit of the Northern schools is 
It is now about thirty-five years since the native 
Roman artists were shoc by the bold heresies 
of a company of German students, who, having 
quarelled with their professors at home on the 
subject of elevated style, betook themselves to 
the Eternal City, and there, in the highways of 
Art, preached their faith in certain ancient masters 
whose works were then only held as the curio- 
sities of painting. The new faith, however, took 
root, and has spread insomuch as to tincture, 
more @r less, every school in Burope; and it is 
most eurious to o the manner in which 
the works of the Northern schools are gene- 
rally now* treated of by German writers — in 
each Nature finds an apologist, and in the end, 
confiding readers at length to believe in the utter 
impropriety of Nature. We reverence the de- 
votedness—the lofty aspirations of those members 
of the German school who think as deeply for the 
* ———— of their beloved — 2 —* man did 
upon the most abstruse questions of p omen & 
And they have esdoubtiilly chastened that which 
they love—for the tincture to which we allude is 
that of severity. By, therefore, the opinions of men 
whodeclarethat the Venetian school has operated 
in vitiation of the art—who reject the humanity 
of the Bolognese school, the palpable life of Ru- 
bens, in short, everything that has the quality of 
individuality—are the merits of the Northern 
schools not to be judged as standing entirely 
apart from that one principle to which everything 
points in German Art. Dr. Kugler is, however, 
one of those who has penowsl-ettentionsamitts 
Dutch Art—and does it ample justice—with which 
view his research has been evidently extensive, 
and conducted with that judgment that displays a 
perfect knowledge of the subject. 

The history of German Art here reverts to the 
Carlovingian period examples of which are con- 
tained in the Museum at, Munich. In the four- 
teenth century, even schools were established ; 
and the fifteenth is remarkable for great activity 
in the Flemish schools—being the period of the 
Van Eyks and their school, and hence a great in- 
fluence on the character of German Art. g 
the painters of the fifteenth century, Martin 
Schién, Hans Holbein the elder, and Wohlge- 
er eine the * nage and 
the sixteenth cen ow edges, a very 
marked manner, — of the school of 
Albert Diirer. 

The great feature of the Dutch and Flemish 
A essentially what is termed , which 
in the Low Countries, about the of the 
to dec for itself an ex- 





and a taste prevailed for all kinds of diablerie, in- 
somuch that one of the Breughels earned for 
himself the name of “ Hell Breughel.” Of this 
were also David Teniers the elder, and 
boom, whose works are dis ished by 
a similar taste. were by others 
who decided the character of these schools by 
their own works, and the imitative efforts 
those who followed them. ‘These were the 
ounger Teniers, Ostade, and Jan Steen, in low 
; and, in other s matter, Terburg, 
Douw, Mieris, and a long of men who have 
excelled in landscape, marine, and 


subjects. 

erily there is nm ‘of Idealism in those 
matter-of-fact people, hence their value. 
Any refinement had ruined not only the boors 
and sots of Teniers, Ostade, and Jan Steen, but 
also the masters themselves. Who, then, could 


any 
Datch and ‘Flemish schools based upon their 
utter deficiency of the ideal ? 

We have Gueerved that the editor has judi- 
ciously referred to works in England whenever 
occasion serves, With to the ‘ Van Eyk’ 
added to the National a year or two ago, 
some interesting information is given. “Carl 
van “Mander in ‘Leven der Nederlandsche -en 
Heogduitsche Shilders’ (Amsterdam, 1764, vol. i. 
3 24), gives the following anecdote: — ‘ Our 

ohn (i, e,, John Van Eyk) painted on panel in 
oil the portraits of a man and woman, who appear 
to be entering into wedlock, and plighting eir 
troth to each other. The piece afterwards got into 
the hands, or became the Property, of a surgeon at 
Ghent, and was seen by the cess Mary, aunt 
of Philip il. of Spain, and widow of Louis King 
of Hungary, who was very fond of Art. She 
was sister of Charles V., and Governor of the 
Netherlands; her husband, Louis of Hangary, 
had been killed in battle against the Turks t 
is seareely questionable that this is the identical 
picture. This account of the picture is contained 
in one of those notes whereby the editor has added 
much to the value of the book. 


Tue Hanp-n0oxk or Neepieworx. By Miss 
Lampert. London: J. Murray. 


We must confess our entire ignorance of the prac- 
tical use of needles of all kinds, save the etthing 
needle ; but the fact of this book having already 
reached a fourth edition proves that the writer’s 
efforts have been fully appreciated by those who 
* Their skilful fingers ply with willing haste, 
And work with pleasure.” 


The demand for a new edition has afforded the 
authoress an opport for revisal and correction, 
of which she abundantly availed herself: the 

ter part has been r and a consider- 
able portion of new matter new ving 3 
have been added. We have here the history of 
needlework from the earliest. , when in the 
time of Moses it ranked high among the arts 
ons, exemplified in 
ed with 


3 


with precious stones, 
of more humble and less costly 
Thus we learn that during the Saxon dynasty 
the women of land were celebrated through- 
eir skill in needlework—and 


& 
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ua Cavacues. Part I. By R. and J. 
* Buaxvox. London: G. tag * 
useful in this age of church bul , 
2 well-timed —3 which we would strongly 
to all concerned in the erection of our 
** edifices. The object of the work 
to select such churches as, from their beauty of 
design and fitness for the sacred purpose 
for which were reared, seem worthy of being 
adopted as models. Each part will contain eight 
perspective views of rural ecclesiastical structures, 
with drawn to an uniform scale, and the 
es Fa me ofeach. In the number before 
us we find etchings of Little Casterton Church, 
Ratlandshire ; i Church, Northampton- 
shire; Herne Church, Kent, &c. &c.: the whole 
drawn on the spot. If the examples here given 
were but followed by those who are engaged 
the building of churches, our architects would be 
3 labour, and we should see fewer in- 
stances of bad taste in the jumbling together of 


isproportionate parts of the architecture of the | 


ages than we are now subjected to, We 
affect to despise the wisdom of our forefathers, 


yet from them must be gathered all that is beau- | 


tiful and elevating in design, and skilful in execu- 
tion. The poe Ee of "sews. Brandon’s work 
is its least merit. 


A Cowcise Grossany or Garek, RomAN, AND 
Gorure Anwcturrecrvre. Oxford: J. H. Par- 
KER. 

A t book has been said to be a great evil. 

It © vey certain that, however good it may be, 

its bulk often hinders its utility. We have no 

fault whatever to find with Mr, Parker’s Glossary, 
in 3 vols. 8vo., but we are glad to be enabled to 
have condensed from that elegant and valuable 


work a little manual of all that is generally useful, | 


and which may be carried in the pocket, or referre 


to at once for any term necessary to be explained. | 
No less than 440 woodcuts are comprised in this | 
small volume, and certainly a more useful book to | 


all ns who are in want of information on the 
technicalities of architecture could not be found. 
Of the larger book, all persons who are students 
of architecture will still gladly avail themselves, 
as it abounds with excellent illustrations and clear 
descriptions. We hope shortly to exhibit to our 
readers some of its many cuts; in the meantime 
we would recommend this abridgment to all ama- 
teurs of the science, as a most useful pocket com- 


panion. 


— 


Sxercurs yrrom Fremisn Lire. Translated | 


from the Flemish of Henprix Conscrence. 
London: Lonoman and Co. 
It will not be the fault of the present generation 
if those who come after us are not wiser and 
better than their fathers; for in no class of li- 


terature have such advances been made as in | 
that which addresses itself more especiall to the | 


young. The scholar and the philosopher, the 

and the man of science, think it not a task 

th them to employ their time and talents in 
the service of children; so that the press is daily 
sending forth works—religious, moral, entertain- 
ing, and Seale aoe to their capacities 
and understandings, which must have a beneficial 
influence on the future race of men. “ The 


Sketches from Flemish Life’ comes under this 


class of books; it consists of three tales, founded 
tendency of which is to develop the 


hah —* * of —*— = —— holds a 
as a novelist among — men of 
Flanders; but he has recently given up this style 
of writing, and applies himself now chiefly to the 
delineation of ures from every-day fe. Of 
ore given we prefer “ The Progress 

. h purports to be the history of 

a whose talents were fostered by the 
liberality of Baron de Pret, a nobleman who died 
* — * eg, ond is buried at a village near 


hatred 


influence on his 
work is illustrated with up- 


of the artist whose 





of the heart, to reward virtue, and to | 


» Which he | 


in the story above-mentioned. | in his ; - s 
executed with much spirit | with Rassscnr sr no object—no touch fte 





— 


April, 1846, 
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Aupum pv SALon pe 1845; a Critical Examina- 
tion of the Exhibition. : By an Historica 
Parnter. Brussels. 


| The design of this work is a very felicitous idea. 
It is a handsome quarto of 160 pages, —— 
printed on hotpressed paper, and embellis 
with 20 lithographies from the finest and most 
important pictures contained in the triennial 
Exhibition of last year in Brussels. The letter- 
press is a critique on the various works of painting, 
engraving, and sculpture, intermingled with some 
judicious disquisitions on the great principles of 
Art, occasional episodes, and amusing anecdotes 
| of the artists. It is to be regretted that the 
| writer’s notions should have been formed upon 
the narrow basis of the present practice of paint- 
ing in Belgium. This school depends entirely for 
its excellence on colour; everything is Rubens. 
Not possessing his gigantic acquirements, there 
are consequently exaggeration of forms, paucity 
| of idea, and ofttimes imperfect execution. This 
single sentiment of glaring colour pervades every 
| class of Art, from the attempt of the grand his- 
torical down to the most insipid, vulgar, and 
commonplace subject. The author unceremoni- 
ously designates, without compunction, the whcle 
of the artists of the French school who have con 
tributed to the Exhibition as croutistes, displaying 
in an extreme sense the national conceit so pecu- 
liar to this people, which has created a proverb 
among them, that “The Fleming has two 2 
the French one eye, and all the rest of the worl 
are blind.” The Germans who sent their works 
are not even noticed; those of Holland only 
extort praise. No Engyish artist of eminence, 
excepting J. P. Knight, R.A., represented our 
| own school. We transcribe the remarks on his 
| picture, as the leading article of interest to us :— 
“ Mr. J. P. Knight, de l’ Académie de Londres, has sent 
| us a terrible scene from the Reformation in Scotland in 
1559. Es invention the picture is well conceived, the 
| composition is replete with energy and animation, the 
subject is well disposed, and the spectator feels interested, 
in spite of himself, at the scene of devastation his eyes 
are required to witness. The story is treated with a 
| readiness and freshness of execution that bespeak the 
| exercised hand of an able and practiced painter. Still 
| the picture of Mr. Knight must only be considered as a 
| magnificent sketch, executed off-hand. The manipula- 
| tion appears washy, and is particularly an example of 
that insipid manner which properly belongs to the Eng- 
| lish school. Altogether the colour is harmonious, and 
| the drawing has great anal to the realist manner 
| created by Leopold Robert. There is even in this pic- 
ture a youth —22 the image of Christ, the pose of 
whom is exactly similar to the one playing on an instru- 
ment which is in L. Robert’s picture of ‘ La Fite de la 
Madone d’Arc,’ now in the Gallery of the Louvre. Mr. 
| Knight should have travestied a little this plagiarism. 
With all these remarks, Mr. Knight is nevertheless an 
original painter in the fullest extent of the word: ori- 
| ginal in colour, expression, and execution.” 
| We gave an account of the Brussels Exhibition 
| in our Journal for October. 








| ILLUSTRATIONS oF CAMPBELL’s “GERTRUDE OF 
Wvromine.” By G. E. Hicks. 


| These plates, thirteen in number, are intended for 
| presentation to the subscribers to the London 
Art-Union for the current year, in addition te an 
impression of ‘Jephtha’s Daughter.’ Outline 
drawing is the severest test to which an artist can 
be subjected, and for success in this nothing short 
of talent of a high order is necessary. It cannot 
be doubted that any artist (supposing this style of 
Art to be as new to him as it is to our artists 
generally) will rise materially benefited by the 
course of study needed for the production of 
such a series of plates as this. But there are 
other things to be considered, and one of the 
most important is the value of the work when it 
has been done. Outline is eminently calculated 
for the ideal, and the further a subject departs 
from this the less is it likely to be effective. We 
think the selection of “ Gertrude of Wyoming” 
| for linear illustration has been searcely judicious, 
| The equipment of the American Indian—the fea. 
| thers, mocassins, tomahawk, and sealpi 

| do not tell well here, nor do the wide-sleeved coat 








_ and buckles of the last century. Ina single object 
such asa patera, a coronal, seobesdh of X t a 


isa ton ingi ; 
woodcuts, «large portion af | yet sesced ance mambers Mich no poetryhas 


| : ce the days of Ho ; and 
well did Flaxman — 4 die tha oe ro 


d 
ssive language. Talent of the h 
| class is — * e to the qualities — 


ala, 
outline; but there are many exercises 
mediocrity which would Se highiy valuable x 
acceptable—as, for instance, if outlines were 
made of known classic works, we are well assured 
that the most fastidious taste could offer no ob. 
jection to them; while, on the other hand, they 
would live—and be eagerly sought by lovers of 
Art generally—the excellent purpose of the Art. 
Union would be better served, and the artist 
equally benefited in all respects. 


Views or LonpoN—rrom THE SreEPLE op | 


Sr. Paui’s. Engraved by H. Le K 
J.T. WILLMoRE ARA from — * 


. Publishers, Gameane 


Tuos. ALLom, 
we iran ae Co. : 
e have here two line engravings of two singu. 
larly interesti cubiecto-cvladeet London, tales 
from the steeple of St. Pauls, showing only the 
tops of houses in the immediate vicinity of the | 
Cathedral, but gradually tracing objects less | 
proximate, until, after embracing the suburbs, 
they are lost in the green fields and hills which | 
even yet surround the Metropolis. Their accu. | 
racy as to minute details is absolutely wonderfal ; 
while, as a whole, the effect is singularly fine. 
It is positively marvellous to nute not oaly each 
particular street, but each separate house, exhi. | 
bited with remarkable fidelity. The prints are — 
7 interesting and — and the mode 
of execution is such as to do credit to two of the | 

best line-engravers of our time. The prints are 

accompanied by descriptive keys : in one of which 
the names of 100, in the other those of 185, | 
places are indicated—consisting of churches, | 
public buildings, bridges, monuments, squares, 
streets, lanes, and alleys, &c. &c. Mr. Allom 
has by these productions extended his well 
earned and merited fame. 

Eva. AMOUR DE SOI-MEME. DESMATSONS phy 
Viva. Paris: JEANNIN, publisher. London: 
GAMBART, JUNTN, and Co. 

Two of the full-length coloured lithographic prints, 

of which, lately, there have been many importa- | 

tions—the greater number being works of much 
interest and great merit, exhibiting skill in draw- 
ing, and considerable “ cleverness” in conception. | 

They are executed with great refinement and de- 

licacy, and are coloured by practised hands mani- | 

festing judgment as well as experience. M. 

Vidal is at the head of this class of Art. His 

pencil is —* facile, and his knowledge of | 

Art thoroughly matured. His contributions to 

our English portfolios are, consequently, alwa 

valuable ; and while important accessions to 
amateur, they are by no means without use to the 

artist. In one of these, a finely-formed woman 
stands erect, her hands clasped over her head; in 

the other—‘ Self-love’—a young girl is i 

the graceful turn of her own shoulder. They are 

both skilfully draped. 


Les Orszsux. Par Epovarp Travres. Paris: 
Publié par Victor Detarve. London: Gam- 
BART, JUNIN, and Co. 

Few modern publications have promised to be more 
useful or interesting than this—the first part of 
which is before us. It is intended to comprise in 
the series the whole of the birds of the world,— 
pictured, in most instances the size of life, accu- 
rately delineating their forms and describing the 
localities to which they usually resort. The Dg 
are beautifully executed; they are coloured with 
exceeding delicacy and truth. We shall have a 
better opportunity of noticing the publication in 
its progress ; and may now content ourselves with 
merely describing it as a work of right govd 
promise. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr, Pyne has been unable this month to supply | 
continuation of his “ Letters” in consequence of his oeeu· 
pation at the Society of British Artists. 

We have been t by the liberality of Fox Tal- 
bot, Esq., with examples of the Talbotype, sufficient to 
enable us to introduce one into each number of our * 
nal. This will be a t boon to our readers, many 
whom, although they have heard much of the wonderful 
process, have not been yet enabled to examine an actual 
specimen. 

We have received from M. Heideloff, the accomplished 
author of the “ Remains of Gothic Architecture,” aod 





other works famous throughout Germany, some drawings 
of Gothic furni carved under his direction for 


King of Saxony. these we are preparing engraving® 
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